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oles Conference of Unitatian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 
1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 
unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept 
the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion ts 
summed up in love to God and love to man,—[Passed unanimously by the National 
Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


ANNOT the representatives of our government in 
Manila exercise the same control over the flood of 
American whiskey which is overwhelming the city 
that it does in other things affecting the welfare of 
the Philippines and the interests of our govern- 

ment? The vast number of saloons which have been opened 
add nothing to the comfort and happiness of the natives. 
They did not need them nor have them. They are certainly 
out of all proportion to any possible needs of our army or of 
the camp followers who have flocked to Manila for their own 
purpose. Our relations with the Filipinos suffer detriment 
because the American saloon is more in evidence than 
American churches or schools. The saloon in America is 
never a school of civic virtue. It will add nothing to the 
forces that make for order and good citizenship in Manila. 
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Ir is well-nigh impossible for any one moved by the best 
thought and feeling of the time to sympathize with or even 
to understand the state of affairs in Kentucky. President 
Frost of Berea College throws light on the whole melancholy 
business when he says that the majority of Kentuckians 
have inherited and still maintain the traditions of the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. The general government for them has 
its uses, but has little to do with the safety and honor 
of gentlemen and their retainers. To ask the government to 
defend one from insult or injury would be an unmanly trans- 
action. What these belated mountaineers need —and are 
just beginning to find out—is education, that wili bring 
them up to date. The feuds and murders in Kentucky do 
not indicate the total depravity out of which they would 
spring if occurring in a community fully exposed to the light 
of civilization. The remedy is to hasten the processes of 


education, and make stalwart and obedient citizens out of 


these intelligent but lawless and undisciplined descendants 
of a prehistoric generation. 
we 


Ir has long been supposed that Roger Williams died an 
exile from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Efforts 
have been made more than once of late to expunge the sen- 
tence of exile. It has now been discovered that the decree 
issued against Roger Williams in 1635 was revoked by the 
council in. 1676. The following purports to be a correct 
copy of the record : — 

Whereas, Mr. Roger Williams stands at present under a sentence of 


Restraint from coming into this colony, yet considering how readyly & 
freely at/all tymes he hath served the English Interest in this time of 
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warre with the Indians & manefested his particular respects to the Au- 
thority of this colony in several services desired of him, & further under- 
standing how by the last assault of the Indians upon Providence his 
House is burned & himself in his old age reduced to an uncomfortable & 
disabled (?) state: Out of compassion to him in this condition the 
Councill doe order & Declare that if the syd. Mr. Williams shall see 
cause & desire it he shall have liberty to repayre into any of our Townes 
for his security & comfortable abode during these Publick Troubles. 
He behaving himself peaceably & inoffensibly & not disseminating & 
venting any of his different opinions in matters of Religion to the dis- 
satisfaction of any. 
1676. E. R.—s. Past by ye Council the 3rth of March. 

Indorsed, “Act of ye Council 31 March, 1676; as to Mr. Rogers 
Wms. Banishment taken of.” 


re 


Tue English Methodists began last year a movement to 
raise a million guinea fund (about $5,250,000) for the spread 
of the gospel. At last accounts, three-fourths of the money 
was in bank; and there is no fear that the rest will not be 
forthcoming before the century closes. Like other Wesleyan 
enthusiasms, the example has proved contagious. The Eng- 
lish Baptists and Congregationalists have taken up the idea, 
the Methodists of the United States have struck for a 
higher figure, other churches are falling into rank; and 
the total amount likely to be raised in centenary offerings is 
estimated at $50,000,000. The cathedral-building period of 
the Middle Ages, which lasted several hundred years, grows 
pale before this sudden and spontaneous testimonial to the 
religion of faith, hope, and love. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


The birthday of Abraham Lincoln just passed has brought 
out many and remarkable tributes to his memory. They 
have come from men of all classes and all parties. Some of 
them have been tinctured with partisan spirit and have been 
used for partisan effect; but the dominant note has been love 
and admiration for this great American. Of him we need 
not hesitate to say that, take him all in all, for what he was 
and what he was not, he was the greatest man ever born upon 
the soil of America. At the age of twenty-five he lacked 
almost everything which we consider essential to greatness. 
He was homely and awkward beyond description. He was 
ignorant of all the graces and refinements of society. He 
had only the rudiments of a higher culture; and yet thirty 
years later he showed almost every kind of greatness which 
has been manifested in the great men who have successively 
passed away during the last generation. 

It is well to remember that, with all the great native powers 
which distinguished this man and made his great career pos- 
sible, that which made his progress steady and his success 


permanent was not great ability so much as the homely - 


virtues which endow every honest man,— truthfulness, sim- 
plicity, modesty, the sense of honor, the heroic temper, and 
willingness to be used by rather than to use, the providence 
of God. 

It was these simple, transparent, but rare virtues which 
lifted him from the lowest rank of American life. From a 
childhood of which the conditions were scarcely better than 
those of the swine, he took his way to the highest official dignity 
which America confers, and to the universal admiration of 
mankind. ‘There was not a year in his life when he might 
not have missed the prizes of life as easily as other men miss 
them. 

We are so surprised and dazzled by the success which 
follows fifty years of steady, careful, painstaking, unselfish 
devotion to any one form of duty that we refuse to accept it 
as being natural and simply human. Many Americans re- 
gard the martyred President as endowed with supernatural 
gifts. Abraham Lincoln had remarkable gifts which were 
peculiar to him. So has many a man who becomes only an 
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eccentric failure. 
a sling-stone: its work is done only when it is well fitted, 
well aimed, and sent home with power. An arrow may be 
the most finished and delicate weapon that the skill of man 
can produce, and reach no shining mark. An arrow of 
rudest make, chipped with a flint and pointed with a stone, 
may slay the king of the forest. 

When Lincoln met his first cabinet, there was not present 
a man who did not have wider experience than he. There 
were men of as much native ability, of better education, and 
apparently better fitted than he was to deal with the mighty 
problems that came before them. But Lincoln had perhaps 
in larger degree than any other man in America at that time 
the happy combination, faith in absolute justice and trust in 
himself. No man was more confident than he in his own 
ability to judge and to govern; but this self-confidence he 
held every moment with a modest, simple, anxious desire to 
shape his judgments by the larger will and purpose which 
might be revealed to him. Now the man who can think hard 
and cling to his judgments, who can make up his mind and 
be resolute in enforcing his own will, and yet at the same time, 
is absolutely gentle and passive in the conscious presence of 
the Almighty will and wisdom, is inevitably great. He will 
make plans and unmake them. He will form judgments 
and revise them. He will shape his course from day to day 
with the changing needs of the hour, but these will not be 
the changes of weakness or vacillation. They will be the 
play of the human mind on a screen furnished by the strong, 
unchanging, sublime purposes of the Eternal. 

In all such instances the Lord of heaven and earth may be 
imagined as saying to the nations: See! I set you the pat- 
tern. This is what I mean by.a man. Lift your thoughts, 
your plans, your ambitions to that I reveal. Give your 
honors, your offices, your rewards, the joy and gladness of 
life, to the men and women who show this pattern in the 
character of their lives. If you want such men and women 
to serve you, they will appear. Seek for them, call for them, 
train them, make a great place for them, mourn for their 
absence, and rejoice at their coming, and thus saith the 
Lord: They shall not fail you. 

The lesson of nature and revelation is that by the use of 
the simplest means we can produce a race of any required 
type. We need not go back to heredity. Artificial selection, 
which is a rational adaptation of the law of natural selection, 
will draw out of a vast mass of human material any qualities 
required. If the nation wants men like Lincoln, it can have 
them by recognizing them when they come, and by giving 
them love, honor, and opportunity. The divinely appointed 
men will always come when the nation is prepared to give 
them a career. 


The Wisdom of the Foolish. 


If it were attempted to run a line through society which 
should separate the wise from the foolish, probably no two 
persons could be found who would agree as to just where 
that line should lie. _It may be assumed, however, that in 
any number of cases there would be this similarity: all 
would concur in regarding their own side of the line as 
that on which would be found the wise. How can it 
well be otherwise, our- own faculties being our necessary 
starting-point for any apprehension of what constitutes 
wisdom or foolishness? <Yet, if one accepts this natural 
position, it is at least interesting to look across the line and 
regard with wonder the mighty host of those who differ 
from us in so many ways, and to whom we could give such 
excellent advice, that it is no wonder we look upon them as 
the foolish. _ E 

A newspaper paragraph recently stated’ that a certain 
otherwise insignificant individual had. devoted fifteen hours 


Every human gift is like an arrow or 
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out of every twenty-four, for twenty: years, to training and 
strengthening his muscles: for performance on a trapeze! 
What wisdom in one so foolish! What unimaginable pa- 
tience and endurance for how small an end! There are 
men, however, familiar to all, who spend endless hours 
take infinite pains, and devote concentration and persistence 
and real self-denial merely to playing billiards or acquiring 
the noble art of golf: One cannot help saying to one’s self: 
If I were as patient, as energetic, as concentrated, as de- 
termined, in the practice and promotion of pure Christianity, 
in adherence to the principles of the higher life, in dis- 
cipleship to Jesus; if I were as enthusiastic, as persevering, 
as those who seem to me so foolish in wasting their time and 
powers over the trivialities of worldliness, — what a noble 
impulse I might add to the cause I hold so dear! Can it be 
that men who hunt after the trifles that perish, yet give to 
that end a devotion and energy more than I am ready to 
offer in the pursuit of eternal realities? For nothing in the 
world more than the passing reputation of riches, men will 
barter almost their whole existence, all the joy and pleasure 
and. freedom which life ought to afford, like the cele- 
brated London merchant in the last century, who lived 
alone in his warehouse to save rent, though he was already 
able to cover the seas with his ships. When a governor of 
the Bank of England called upon him one evening, he lit a 
candle, and said,— 

“What is the nature of your business with me, Mr. Hop- 
kins?” - 

“J have called,” replied the bank official, “to discuss 
with you your methods of financial economy.” 

“That,” replied the merchant, “we can do equally well 
in the dark.” And therewith he blew out the candle. 

“Sir,” said the other, “I see where your secret lies. I 
need trouble you no further. You are a master in the art.” 

Such absolute carefulness of detail given even to the most 
worldly ends illustrated a wisdom that might well be emu- 
lated in higher efforts. ; 

A man died in New York City the other day, of whom it 
was told to a reporter that he was one of those easy-going 
men who never make a success of life. “He would help 
every beggar who came to him, but he hada host of friends, 
the happiest home, and his children just adored him.” 
“You say he died in poverty?” “ Almost; but, would you 
believe it, shoeblacks, newsboys, and riffraff of all kinds 
came to his funeral, not knowing each other, but coming 
there because each felt he had lost a friend. And yet his 
wife, when I undertook to say something about the pity of 
it that they were left without any sort of provision for the 
future, silenced me at once by crying out, ‘ Don’t you say a 
word against John: he was the best man that ever lived.” 

Do we wise people see the wisdom of that foolishness ? 

Had not this man made an infinitely more profitable invest- 
ment than could be indicated by many long rows of figures? 
There’s a neighbor we have often criticised : we cannot 
imagine how any one gets along at all with so little of what 
we call common sense; yet see the cheerfulness of that 
man! While we are fretting and fidgeting about our affairs, 
worrying over them in every tense, past, present, and future, 
this neighbor carries every burden with a song, and brightens 
every morning with his kindly smile. 
* Look at that woman who has not wit enough to stand up 
for her own rights. She is a widow in straitened circum- 
stances ; but for years she has positively slaved, denying her- 
self everything, to send two lazy boys to college. We have 
watched the foolish effort, and seen the young people de- 
velop new tastes far in advance of the mother’s. We saw 
her, meanwhile, worn out, exhausted, a commonplace in- 
valid now, too feeble for any further effort. Yet how is it 
we cannot forget her? What lamp of divine radiance has 
her foolishness kindled in our hearts! 

‘The field of inquiry in this direction may at least be sug- 
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gested as a profitable one. In the lives of those who have 
not our wisdom there may be discovered an- amount of per- 
severing devotion, a cheerfulness under depressing circum- 
stances, a peculiar unselfishness, a tenderness and a sensi- 
tiveness for others which seem to make for the highest hero- 
ism human life is capable of attaining; and, withal, a hum- 
bleness, a certain modesty before God and men that, like the 
bloom upon the perfect flower, witnesses to its unsoiled 
freshness from the hand of the Almighty Creator. May it 
not be well discreetly to admire the unobtrusive wisdom of 
the foolish ? 


4 


The Urban and the Rural Type. 


We listened the other day to an eloquent address by a 
wise man who was eager to prove that urban life is to be the 
type of life for the coming century. More and more people 
will crowd into towns, more and more the breathing-spaces 
left in our congested cities will be drawn upon, more and 
more crowded will become the narrow and unwholesome 
quarters where the greater number herds. 

His argument is certainly true. Human beings in the 
mass are absorbingly interesting to the average mind. Only 
the highly cultivated and specialized nature is capable of 
feeling the delicate charms of the country, of idealizing dirt 
and stones and the other components of pure nature until 
they take form’ in an aggregate personality that becomes 
lovely and companionable. . The great lovers of nature can 
be counted on the fingers of two hands, those who have 
taken her for supreme mistress, have loved her with a genu- 
ine and burning ardor. 

To acertain order of mind born in the city, wonted from 
birth to brick and stone walls and paved streets, nature is 
alien. The possession of eyes and ears and other senses that 
ought to be thrilled and charmed count for nothing. Only 
the great vacant spaces are felt as unfriendly and strange. 
A certain chill and dread overtake the urban soul, and 
produce nostalgia, home-sickness. 

That a dweller in a garret who sees but a gleam of sun- 
light, a strip of sky from his window or his skylight, 
crowded with dingy roofs and chimney-pots, knows trees and 
grass only from the stunted, starved places called city 
squares, who is deafened by shrill, metallic noises from 
morning to night, knows not bird-songs or the delectable 
breathings of summer winds, should be so basely subdued to 
ugly surroundings as to love them, is indeed sad. A bank of 
ferns, a field of daisies, a beautiful landscape, a winding 
river, is far less attractive than the dirty city pavement 
decorated with ash barrels and strewn with human débris. 
We must own there is something alluring in this contact with 
low and degrading conditions, this companionship with 
grime and evil smells, and dark, narrow, noisome abodes, 
that seizes on the affections of the million. They would 
rather burrow in Motte or Hester Street than live cleanly on 
the finest, healthiest, hillside, in view of blue sky and green 
earth. Man, we see, has not gone far from his primitive 
cave and hole in the ground. He has hardly emerged from 
the animal stage where filth and bad air are loved for the 
sake of warmth. 

We are discouraged because education in beauty, in ap- 
preciation, in human dignity, in love of God’s best gifts, is so 
backward. But, if it has taken millions of years to produce 
a Wordsworth, a Keats, a White of Selborne, a Thoreau, 
we have no reason to despair of the masses. If they are low 
and grovelling in their ideals, still the divine spark is there. 
One day they will see and hear and perceive. 

Bluntness of perception or dull susceptibilities, rudi- 
mentary senses, are not to be dealt with harshly, but 
to be judged with pity and tenderness. We have acute 
sympathy for physical defects and wants not half as pathetic. 
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The defective nature is brought home and laid at the door of 
our civilization. Out of its coarse sterility are born vice and 
crime. Out of it comes dread of things that should give 
delight. 

We remember two old women, sisters, one a dressmaker, the 
other a fine laundress and lace-mender, who had lived over 
thirty years in a tenement, in two small rooms opening on a 
very malodorous, dirty little street in the most crowded part of 
the city. During those thirty years they had not taken a va- 
cation. They had not even been to the park more than once 
or twice in the slack time of work, the dead, hot midsummer, 
when life seemed to stagnate in a miasmatic pool. Friends 
among their employers felt genuine pity for these poor 
women so long deprived of fresh air and the sweet, soothing 
influences of a country outing. Therefore, with more zeal 
than knowledge, they engaged board for them in one of the 
fresh-air homes, procured railway tickets, and made every 
arrangement for the little journey of two hours that was to 
land them in a country Eden. But the morning of the day 
appointed for departure one of the sisters came to her well- 
meaning friend with tears in her eyes, and holding the 
offending railway tickets in her hand. “We can’t go,” 
she began, sobbing. “Sister and me are afraid. We don’t 
know what the country is like, it seems so big and strange 
and lonesome. So I have brought back the tickets, and I 
hope you won’t be offended.” Poor old soul! How could 
any one be offended with a mole that has lived nearly half a 
century at the bottom of its little den and finds itself quite 
blind when it creeps out to the light? 

To such as these —the poor of cities, subdued like the 
dyer’s hand to the element they live in—the country is 
“big and strange and lonesome.” Not to all, perhaps, but 
to many. They cannot translate it into a language easily 
understood, as they can the shop windows, the crowded 
pavements, the great flaming posters, the gas and electric 
lighted streets, the bewildering spectacle of life that circu- 
lates perpetually through street and avenue, and constitutes 
the endless amusement of the poor. 

Benevolence has made a small counter-current in this 
great stream of city lovers. It has set a few hundreds or 
thousands of unfortunate children and tired women toward 
their natural play-ground and rest-cure. This movement 
must do much good. The early impressions of the child, 
the knowledge of trees, plants, animals, the aroused curiosity 
to learn more of the real world, will keep young senses alert 
and touch the childish heart, will change, perhaps, the ideals 
of their elders, who are too stolid, imbruted, or indifferent, 
to appreciate the blessings conferred unaided, but may see 
through their children’s eyes, and be led to some glimmer of 
country joys. 

It has been a dream only as yet scantily realized that in 
some way the deserted farms of the East may be converted 
into summer homes for the poor of our great cities. But 
education in the higher realms of feeling and perception is 
what is essentially needed to make possible a return upon 
country life for its own sake. The problem is how to lead 
the surplus city populace back to nature, to create new and 
healthy currents of mental and physical life by acquaintance 
with the strong primal elements of experience in the fields, 
under the sky, to check human degeneration in the slums of 
great towns. It is to be hoped that the urban type may not 
prevail more than at present in the next century. Our 
republic has been builded to a great degree by the brain and 
courage of country-bred men and women, the sturdy com- 
mon sense and right feeling and sound judgment of our 
rural population. If the source of its strength goes dry, if 
the country no longer produces a high type of manhood and 
womanhood, we may look in vain for strong heads to guide 
the State and vigorous arms to defend it. 

The rapid growth of cities is one of the most serious 
problems the sociologist has to face. Late in the history of 
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the world has come the hope of doing good to people by 
simply awakening their perceptions to beauty, rendering them 
a little less numb and indifferent to the privileges of nature, 
the pleasures of the eye, the new conceptions that come with 
this widening of the realm of soul, this opening of the closed 
shell of the brain and heart to vision, to fancy, to admiration 
and love. How sad the picture of an ever-increasing concen- 
tration and crowding of human beings in towns, dwarfed and 
stunted more and more in mind and body, accentuating the 
coarse, callous, indifferent urban type of unfortunates and 
criminals, increasing and multiplying to fill our alms- 
houses, prisons, and idiot asylums! 

Fortunately, there are counter-currents of the greatest 
importance set in motion in the stagnant influences of the 
town; and one of the best of these is the tendency to ed- 
ucate the poor of our cities in country privileges and pleas- 
ures. Perhaps the time may come when we shall have 
schools of agriculture where boys and girls may be practi- 
cally taught, for the economic question lies at the root of 
the whole matter. The man or woman transported from the 
sweat-shop and the factory to the fields is a helpless object. 
The muscles are flaccid, the hands are weak. With the 
young there is hope of better things. The problem of over- 
crowding in towns must be practically met in the near 
future; and it can only be successfully dealt with by some 
form of return to rural life where the conditions are amelio- 
rated, and there is adequate adaptation through country 
training and culture. 


Current Topics. 


THE future government of Puerto Rico and Hawaii is re- 
ceiving attention in Congress. The reports on the bill 
imposing duties equivalent to 25 per cent. of the American 
tariff on goods imported into Puerto Rico from the United 
States and vice versa, were submitted to the House of Repre- 
sentatives last Thursday. The measure has been criticised 
with severity upon the argument that it deprives Puerto Rico 
of a privileged market in the United States. This circum- 
stance, it is pointed out by a committee of Puerto Rican 
merchants which is now in the United States, is a disastrous 
one for Puerto Rican commerce and industry, inasmuch as 
the island has already lost the advantage of its limited inter- 
course with Spain. Gen. Davis, the governor of Puerto Rico, 
has urged upon the administration the immediate necessity 
of some legislative action to relieve the terrible distress that 
has come upon the people of Puerto Rico because of the 
business crisis which accompanied and followed the war 
with Spain, and which was aggravated by the effects of the 
tornado that swept over the island last summer. In Con- 
gress itself there is a strong feeling among the majority and 
the minority alike that the American people owe it to Puerto 
Rico to secure the industrial rehabilitation of the island. 


ed 


THE Democratic leaders of Kentucky pledged themselves 
last Thursday, on the occasion of the funeral of William 
Goebel, the Democratic candidate for governor, who was 
assassinated in the State House grounds, to continue the 
contest until Taylor, the Republican governor de facto, shall be 
compelled to surrender the gubernatorial authority to Beck- 
ham, the Democratic candidate for lieutenant governor, who 
took the oath of office as.chief magistrate of Kentucky upon 
the death of Goebel. At the beginning of the week Ken- 
tucky had two separate State governments. Gov. Taylor 
and the executive branch of the Republican government de 
Jacto were at Frankfort, while the Republican legislature was 
in session at London. The Democratic State organization, 
including Gov. Beckham and the Democratic members of the 
General Assembly (who constitute the majority of the legisla- 
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ture of Kentucky), were transacting business at Louisville. 
Last Saturday Gov. Taylor issued a proclamation inviting 
the General Assembly to resume its sessions at the capital, 
promising to send the militia out of thecity. The Democrats 
showed no disposition to respond to this appeal, and Gov. 
Beckham urged the Democratic legislators to remain in Louis- 
ville. The probability is that the situation in Kentucky 
will be finally determined by the Court of Appeals. 


as 


Mrs. Lituian M. N. Stevens, the president of the Na- 
tional Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and other 
officers of that organization were received last Monday by 
President McKinley, to whom they appealed against the 
decision of Attorney-general Griggs with regard to the pro- 
vision against canteens in the most recent army legislation 
by Congress. The last Congress, it will be remembered, 
passed a measure which was understood by many to pro- 
hibit the continuation of the canteen system in the army. 
The Secretary of War decided that the apparent will of Con- 
gress could not be enforced, owing to technical defects in the 
law as it had been passed. The Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union and other associations of a similar character 
made an issue of the matter, which was appealed to the 
Attorney-general. _Mr. Griggs decided last year that the 
law could not be applied. The temperance societies then called 
upon the President to interfere on behalf of the enforcement 
of the law, and by instructions from the White House the Attor- 
ney-general’s office again examined the law, with the result 
that Mr. Griggs reiterated his earlier decision. Some of the 
officers of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union attacked 
the administration with some bitterness, and charged it with 
not having enforced the law in its plain intent. Another ap- 
peal was made to President McKinley, and last Monday the 
chief executive informed the officers of the Christian Tem- 
perance Union that the opinion of the Attorney-general must 
be accepted as final. 

Pd 


An interesting and somewhat spirited controversy has 
been precipitated by the attitude which Harvard University 
has recently declared toward the Roman Catholic colleges 
and universities of the country. The Harvard Law School 
has declined to accept the diplomas of the Catholic colleges 
as evidence of the fitness of candidates for admission, the 
exceptions to this restriction being Georgetown University 
and the University of Notre Dame. This decision has 
aroused a small storm of protest among the faculties and 
graduates of the aggrieved institutions. Men of high stand- 
ing among the alumni of the Catholic colleges have ques- 
tioned the motives that prompted this decision of the au- 
thorities at Harvard, and have charged that the action of 
Harvard is the first step in a general educational campaign 
against the Roman Catholic system. President Eliot has not 
paid any public attention to the criticism that has been di- 
rected at him. One who stands in high authority in the 
university has issued a public statement, in which he defends 
the position that Harvard has taken in the matter, and ex- 
plains that the decision was reached only after the discovery 
had been made that the graduates of Catholic colleges were 
not, as a rule, well fitted for entrance to the Harvard Law 
School. Harvard University will probably not abandon the 
position which it has taken until the Roman Catholic insti- 
tutions have placed themselves upon the level which is de- 
manded by the conditions for entrance at the Cambridge 
University. 

cd 

Tue work of organizing a civil government in the Phil- 
ippines will be begun in the early spring. On Tuesday of 
last week the President announced the appointment of 
William H. Taft, United States Judge of the Sixth Judicial 
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Court in Ohio, to be chairman of the new commission which 
is to depart for the Philippines in the spring with a general 
scheme for the establishment of a non-military administration 
in the archipelago. The remaining members of the com- 
mission have not been named yet, but it is understood that 
the body will include in its membership some of the men 
who constituted the old Philippine commission. The ap- 
pointment of Judge Taft is regarded as a definite announce- 
ment by the President and his advisers that the war in the 
Philippines is nearly at an end. For some weeks past the 
Filipinos have abandoned all attempts at military movements 
on any general scale ; and the conflict in Luzon has taken the 
form of a series of attacks upon the American troops by 
small bands of insurgents, operating without any apparent 
common plan, and without any indication of the loose 
system that governed the activities of the insurgents during 
the earlier stages of the struggle. It is evident that Gen. 
Otis considers Manila perfectly safe from external attack or 
internal disturbance, as he has withdrawn the order which 
closed Manila to the wives and families of officers and 
soldiers serving in the Philippines. 


as 


Tue French government has found it necessary to adopt 
more stringent measures than those already provided for by 
law against the activities of the ¢rreconci/ables in the Roman 
Catholic Church. Some time ago the friars of the order of 
the Assumptionists were suspected of having engaged in 
agitation against the existing form of government. Some 
of them were tried, found guilty, and punished with short 
terms of imprisonment and small fines. In addition, the 
order was dissolved. Some of the prelates of the Roman 
Catholic Church took an active interest in the affairs of the 
condemned Assumptionists, and the attitude of others of the 
higher clergy was such as not to leave in doubt the fact that 
they sympathized with the friars and opposed the French 
government. The French premier, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, is 
determined that a lack of legislation shall not tie the hands of 
the government in its dealings with the disaffected clergy. 
Under existing French law only the extreme penalty of ban- 
ishment can be inflicted upon ministers of religion who 
publicly censure or criticise public authorities in any way. 
The amended law which M. Waldeck-Rousseau brought be- 
fore the Chamber last Monday provides for imprisonment 
varying from a fortnight to two years for general offences, 
and detention in case of direct provocation, disobedience of 
the laws, or armed revolt. The change in the law is de- 
manded largely in order that the government may punish 
some of the recent offenders (notably the Archbishop of Aix) 
without applying the extreme penalty of banishment. 


3s 


Tuerz is a lull in the activities of war in South Africa, but 
indications are not lacking of general and decisive move- 
ments in the immediate future. The British people suffered 
a fresh disappointment last week when the war office at Lon- 
don was informed that Gen. Buller had been compelled to 
abandon, for the third time since his arrival. upon the Tu- 
gela River, a general movement to accomplish the relief of 
Ladysmith. Lord Roberts is now upon the battlefield in 
person. He arrived upon the Modder River Jast Friday, and 
was received with great enthusiasm by the troops. It is 
evident that the British commander-in-chief is contemplating 
an extensive series of operations, The Boer forces have 
shown a disposition to change the tactics to which they have 
adhered since the opening of the war, and to take the offen- 
sive. ‘This change of tactics was apparent at the end of last 
week in an increased activity among the besiegers of Kim- 
berly. The Boer forces at this point were being largely aug- 
mented by the constant arrivals of more men and guns. 
A small force of the Boers crossed the Tugela in Gen. Bul- 
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ler’s rear, and has been’ flitting upon the outposts of the 
British position, harassing the British. It is explained in 
London that Gen. Buller’s abortive movement upon Lady- 
smith was not intended to relieve that point, but was de- 
signed merely as a reconnoissance in force. The fact 
appears to be that the British commander did not persist in 
his original plans, whatever those may have been, when he 
discovered that he could not relieve Ladysmith without sacri- 
ficing a large proportion of his troops. 


ae 


THE military problem is receiving serious attention in the 
British Parliament. So far the government has not indicated 
a purpose to bring before the people the plan for the estab- 
lishment of a great standing army, its ranks to be filled by 
conscription,— a prospect which, however, has not been 
entirely lost sight of by either the politicians or the people. 
Last Monday George Wyndham, parliamentary secretary 
for the war office, laid before Parliament a scheme for the 
defence of the country surpassing in its scope anything that 
Great Britain has ever yet attempted in the way of a military 
armament. The plan of the war office provides for the 
establishment of an army of 600,000 men, to be recruited 
from all classes, and- to include veterans between 25 and 
45 years of age. The plan appeared to meet with the 
commendation of Parliament. It is interesting to note 
that Great Britain has now upon the soil of South Africa a 
force of 184,000 men, and that this military power will soon 
be augmented by the addition of more men, until the 
entire British army effective in South Africa will exceed 
200,000 soldiers and officers, To this vast armament there 
is opposed an army of probably not much more than 50,000 
farmers, hunters, and herders, who are intimately acquainted 
with every mile of debatable ground, and who move from 
point to point with a celerity and a degree of ease which 
gives its comparatively small numbers an enormously in- 
creased effectiveness. In spite of recent disasters, however, 
the British people or the British soldiers have yet to show any 
indication of doubt as to the final outcome of the conflict. 


Brevities. 


Some one celebrates George Eliot as a good and great 
man. The Providence Yournal thinks that so long as, 
nominally, she belonged to the other sex, it is well to ob- 
serve the distinction. 


When Unitarians write books which are positive, not 
negative; practical, and not speculative; religious, but not 
dogmatic ; they commonly receive a cordial greeting from the 
literary critics of our orthodox exchanges. 


It is pleasant to see the unanimity with which the religious 
press praises the life and work of Dr. Martineau, and how 
few make an exception because he was a Unitarian. Twenty- 


five years ago such kindness and courtesy, even if felt, would . 


not have been expressed for fear of countenancing Unita- 
rianism. 


Probably so many sermons were never preached about any 
Unitarian as were called out by the death of Dr. Martineau. 
Few theologians were ever made the subject of so many 
editorials. Secular and religious newspapers of the first 
class in England and America have treated his life and work 
with high consideration. 


The New Church Extension Society formed for work in 
Boston and vicinity is planned to supplement the work of 
the American Unitarian Association. It has been the habit 
of the Association to regard the gifts of the churches in the 
vicinity of Boston as intended not for home use, but for 
missionary work in distant parts of the country.. The new 
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society aims to supply the need for work in its own neigh- 
borhood without reducing the income of the Association, and 
even with the hope of increasing it. 


We have no Unitarian church in Savannah, Ga., more is 
the pity ; but the narrowness of the Brooklyn revivalists calls 
out a protest from the Savannah Aforning News which shows 
that there are liberal thinkers in that city. ‘Now it is just 
such talk as this that disgusts thinking men with some 
preachers, and keeps many persons from attending church 
services. The time is past when intelligent men can be 
made to believe the sum of all goodness is concentrated in 
one religious denomination, and that all safe passports to 
heaven must be countersigned, sealed, and stamped, by a 
certain sect. The aim of all religions is to lift mankind to 
a better life; and upon that broad ground there is room for 
the co-operation of all denominations of the Christian re- 
ligion, surely. When men take a stand upon that ground, 
and preach brotherly love and fellowship, they are listened 
to; but a cramped and hide-bound theology appeals to none 
save the narrowest minds.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


Registers Wanted. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

If any reader of the Christian Register, who has copies of 
Nov. 7, 1895, and Feb. 27, 1896, which he does not desire to 
keep, will send them to the undersigned, care of the Christian 
Register, he will confer a favor. Several copies of these 
issues have been called for. E. EM. 


Spelling Reform. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Under “ Brevities”” in a recent number there is a hit at 
spelling reform. Max Miiller, the learned philologist, in 
speaking of the spelling of the English language, said, “It is 
unhistorical, unsystematic, untellable, and unteachable,” and, 
according to Gladstone, “ without rule, method, or system.” 

Ja Aeeas 


War and Ethics. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

I read with interest the article on “Ethical Dubiety ” in 
the last issue of the Register. 

You say rightly, “Scarce a person you meet knows mor- 
ally what to think of the issue in the Philippines or in the 
Hence there is great mental groping and dis- 
tress ; for the foundations seem breaking up, when we can- 
not plant our feet on the moral law and say triumphantly: 
“Here I stand, I can fight the good fight, feeling that I am 
on God’s side, and that his own right arm is wielding the 
sword of justice.” 

Is not the meaning of this uncertainty and unrest that 
ethical standards and methods among English-speaking 
people are higher at the dawn of the twentieth century of 
the Christian era than ever before, and nations, because 
made up of individuals, must be true to their ideals, and 
march forward ? , 


“ Through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.” 


Believing that we, as a nation, had taken a step forward, 
and with the foundation stone of our republic that “‘ nations 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed,” 


we suddenly find ourselves in the midst of a war of con- 


——— 
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quest. If we try to persuade ourselves that our cause is 
good, because its results will be beneficent, how does our 
method of enlightening and civilizing the world differ from 
that of past ages or of the Mohammedan of to-day? 

True, we do not say, “Christ or the sword!” but we do 
say to our belated brothers, the Filipinos and the Boers, 
The Western type or the sword!” We do not doubt good 
will be the outcome of these world-movements, for we have 
faith in the divine:government of the world ; but the question 
for us is, “ Are we doing God’s work in his way?” What 
are.these mental gropings and distress but the birth-pangs 


~ of a vital, practical Christianity? 


The recent convening of the twenty-six powers at the 
Peace Conference at The Hague is witness to the fact that 
the more civilized portion of the world vows it has out- 
grown the barbarous and unchristian methods of séttling 
differences of individuals and nations by duelling and war- 
fare. , ; 

“ Christianity a failure!” says Dr. Bartol. “It has never 


_ been tried.” 


Let the Anglo-Saxon try it. L, S. PaTRICK. 


A Suggestion to Post-office Missions. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Would not this be a good time to send tracts by Dr. Mar- 
tineau to many of our correspondents? There are three to 
be obtained of the American Unitarian Association, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston : “ Ideal Substitutes for God,” “ The Rela- 
tion between Ethics and Religion,” “The Three Stages of 
Unitarian Theology.” I wish. we had also “ Christianity 
without Priest or Ritual,” but find that that is not on the 
American Unitarian Association list. It is printed by the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 

DagEain Ge 


The Needs of the Unitarian Cause. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I have been asked to set forth clearly and briefly the 
present financial needs of the Unitarian cause. I might 
make a long column, but content myself with naming eight 
possibilities of service. 

1. $75,000 before April 30, 1900, wherewith to meet the 
just and urgent claims which are made upon the treasury of 
the American Unitarian Association. Anything less than 
this as the annua] contribution of the churches means slow 
and hesitating progress, and refusal to improve splendid 
opportunities of service to the commonwealth and to the up- 
building of the kingdom of God. Of this sum, some $17,- 
ooo has been received. 

2. $50,000 before April 30, to permit the new school 
established by the wise liberality of Mrs. Hackley to achieve 
its destiny and to provide for Unitarian boys the opportu- 
nity of religious but unsectarian education which they need. 

3. $5,000 before April 30, to meet the special expenses 

of the celebration of the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the 
Association. Of this sum, $2,000 has already been sub- 
scribed. 
_ 4. $8,000 before April 30, to make possible the plan of 
the National Conference for the acquisition of the property 
at Lithia Springs, Ill., and to carry forward the great sum- 
mer assemblies there under the direction of Mr. Douthit. 

5. An endowment of $50,000, to enable the American 
Unitarian Association to establish a lectureship which will 
provide for a presentation of our thought and principles by 
the leading laymen and ministers of our communion in the 
great industrial and educational centres of. America. 
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6. $50,000, to further endow the significant and vital mis- 
sion now inadequately sustained by the Association in Japan. 

7. $100,000, to enable the Association to lay the founda- 
tion of a new school for the training of ministers at Berkeley, 
Cal., in connection with the University of California. 

8. $50,000, or five gifts of $10,000 each, to establish Publi- 
cation Funds, with the income of which the Association may 
keep in circulation the writings of the Unitarian leaders of 
our own and the past generation. The present Publication 
Funds of the Association are totally inadequate. 

These opportunities of service are commended to the wise 
and liberal givers who appreciate the value of our Unitarian 
inheritance and the possible power of the principles we 
cherish in the life of the modern world. 

SaMuEL A, ELtoT. 


The Secretary’s Appeal. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I do not need to repeat what my good friend Richard 
Boynton has stated so admirably in his letter published in 
last week’s Register. 3 

No doubt, we have all expressed to Mr. Eliot our personal 
conviction that the Association sorely needs his services, and 
that nobody else can be found to do the work which he is 
accomplishing in his present position. 

I do want, however, to call attention to Mr. Eliot’s appeal 
to the churches for funds adequate to do our work, It is 
one thing to write a note to Mr. Eliot filled with expressions 
of loyalty : it is quite another thing to go back to the problem 
of a large contribution from our individual churches to the 
American Unitarian Association. And yet will not Mr. 
Eliot’s decision in regard to remaining as a servant of the 
Association depend upon the actual financial support which 
the churches give our missionary organization? He has 
asked the churches for a contribution of $75,000, the tools 
with which to do our denominational work for the current 
year. Is there anything we could do better calculated to 
show our determination to stand by him, and support this 
work we have in hand, than to see that -he has that $75,000 
for which he asks? Are we resolved that the word shall be 
made flesh ? WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 


The Secretary and the Association. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


As a plain laywoman, let me echo the words of Mr. Boyn- 
ton and urge our need. We need the earnestness, the vigor, 
the executive ability of the present secretary of the Unita- 
rian Association exactly where it is. And the need of one 
church should give way to the need of the Unitarian Church. 
We are just awaking to the needs of better methods, more 
activity, and closer co-operation. 

We need to have our lethargy stirred by the kindly humor 
of his keen insight, which sees so clearly our deficiencies and 
our lost opportunities. But, above all, we need his organiz- 
ing power. We have had an abundance of executive ability 
in the laity, which has spent itself in splendid philanthropic 
work,— hospitals, homes, reading-rooms, coffee-houses, and 
so on. We have not grown a race of organizers within the 
Unitarian Church. ‘There is where we need them. It is the 
wisdom of the bishops in planting churches and in a broad 
oversight of methods and resources that give such successful 
results to the organizations of the Episcopal Church, We 
need just such breadth and administrative wisdom and expe- 
rience in the Unitarian Church. Our secretary has just 
bought an invaluable experience in his short and indefatig- 
able service for the Association. Surely, we cannot be so 
short-sighted as to let that go. GW. F. 
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For the Christian Register. 
James Martineau. 


BY CHARLOTTE C. ELIOT. 


Fourscore and ten! and still the added years 
More lustrous shine, and Death is loath to claim 
His mortal part whose spirit puts to shame 
Such weakness as in length of days appears. 

At last the call so long delayed he hears. 

Serene and calm, he answers to his name. 

Or here or there, what matters? ’Tis the same 
On earth or raised to the celestial spheres. 


O, warrior prophet, who shall now defend 
The citadel of truth or take the field ? 

For thou art gone! art gone, and ills impend. 
Thy mighty weapons there is none to wield. 
Another warrior will Jehovah send, 

Like thee in stature, fit to bear thy shield. 


A Chinese Funeral. 


BY MARY C. GANNETT. 


We were making our first visit to the Pacific Coast, and 
were, of course, constantly on the alert for new sights and ex- 
periences. The strong prejudice, for and against the Chi- 
nese people, in the minds of their fellow-citizens on the coast, 
made these people, with their stolid faces and curious cus- 
toms, especially interesting to us. So, when the news came 
one day that a prominent man in the little Chinese fisher 
village had ceased his fishing and gone to join the spirits of 
his ancestors, we were quite ready to accept an invitation to 
attend the funeral, one of our number even going so far as 
to remark in her enthusiasm that “it really seemed a special 
dispensation of Providence in our behalf.” 

This little village on the south shore of the beautiful Bay 
of Monterey, near the old capital of California, was estab- 
lished, many years ago, by a small body of Chinese fisher- 
men for the special purpose of squid-fishing. They chose a 
most charming spot for their home, between two rocky points 
which stretch far out into the blue waters of the bay. But 
the most vivid imagination must fail to find any charm in 
the two long rows of flimsy sheds and the narrow, dirty 
street to which the name of Chinatown has been given. To 
us people from the eastern part of the continent, however, 
whose only association with our Oriental brothers had been 
through Ah Lee and his laundry, the place was full of inter- 
est; and we needed but the frailest excuse for turning our 
steps at any time toward the fields of drying squid, often, it 
must be confessed, with our handkerchiefs to our noses. 

The funeral services were to be held in the cemetery, a 
forlorn, neglected-looking spot, which had often attracted our 
attention on account of its beautiful location, on a high point 
of land close to the sea, almost within reach of the breaking 
waves. It was surrounded by a shabby wooden fence, each 
narrow grave being similarly enclosed. As we started 
from our cottage, we heard the sound of drums, cymbals, and 
tomtoms, and were just in time to see the funeral procession 
come out from the narrow street of the little village,— a motley 
crowd of men, women, and children, straggling along on all 
sides of a common market wagon, which contained the coffin, 
carefully draped in red cotton. There was no attempt at 
order or regularity. Everybody walked where and how he 
pleased, paying no attention to the gait of anybody else, and 
all trying to get as near the coffin as possible. We at first 
felt like intruders; but, finding we were treated with utter in- 
difference, we straggled along with the rest, trying with 
great difficulty to distinguish in the crowd around us the 
family of the deceased. 

An old’ woman, of heavy build and generally masculine ap- 
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pearance, known in the village as “ Big Mary” and wielding 
great influence there, seemed to be mistress of ceremonies. 
She was rushing about from one group of people to another, 
talking at the top of her voice and gesticulating with energy, 
evidently attempting, but in vain, to produce some order out 
of the chaos. Following her with our eyes toward a small 
group to which she was giving special attention, we finally 
recognized the chief mourners and the old priest of the vil- 
lage. The latter was a picturesque object, with a gilded 
mitre upon his head, and his portly figure enveloped in a 
loose, long robe of coarse, gray linen, roughly embroidered 
with curious circular figures. The mourners, with hair un- 
bound, were dressed in old burlap or “gunny-sack,” and 
carried in their hands short sticks decorated with fringed 
white paper. Two little children among them wore upon 
their heads little peaked caps made of burlap and sur- 
mounted by tiny tufts of red flannel, producing an effect 
anything but funereal. ’ 

As we approached the cemetery, we heard most heart- 
rending cries of wailing and moaning coming from a figure 
at the entrance, a woman wrapped in burlap like the other 
mourners, but with her head and face completely covered 
with white cloth. It was the dead man’s widow. There 
she sat, rocking back and forth upon the ground, giving 
vent to her grief in a peculiar, rhythmical monotone, so full 
of agony and despair that we could not refrain from weeping 
with her. Great was our chagrin to learn the next day that 
the chief cause of her excessive emotion was the fact that 
her husband had hidden all his money where she could not 
find it, having previously willed it to a favorite daughter. 

The coffin was carried to the open grave, preceded by a 
man scattering bits of white paper as he walked. On these 
were inscribed propitiatory prayers to the devil, who is sup- 


. posed to stand ready to seize the poor spirit as soon as it 


has left the body. Some old boxes served as supports for 
the coffin, at the head of which stood a man carefully 
holding an umbrella over the head of the corpse. At the 
foot of the coffin, on the ground, was a pan of burning joss 
sticks anda tray containing a pot of tea, several cups and 
saucers, some bowls of boiled rice, and a cooked chicken. 

The scene was made still more mystical by the rising 
smoke from a fire on the rocks a short distance from the 
grave, upon which were constantly thrown squares of col- 
ored paper covered with written prayers in Chinese charac- 
ters. Other pieces of paper with small holes cut in them 
were now and then thrown into the air. These holes are 
supposed to keep the devil busy crawling in and out of them, 
thus giving the poor spirit a chance to slip by him into the 
better land. 

In the midst of the confusion and noise, it was dif- 
ficult to distinguish the character of the funeral services, 
which seemed to consist principally of a monotonous inton- 
ing by the old priest, accompanied by an incessant striking 
of cymbals, while the mourners wailed and cried, swaying 
their bodies from side to side, with their faces flat upon the 
ground. Finally, they arose, each bearing a lighted joss 
stick, and marched in line several times around the coffin, 
the feeble steps of both old and young supported by sympa- 
thizing friends. 

But the climax of the grotesque and mysterious was reached 
when the priest, suddenly seizing a live rooster, threw it from 
the foot of the coffin to the head, where it was caught by a 
young man, apparently a son of the deceased, and held dur- 
ing the remainder of the service. 

After this curious performance a burning prayer was 
waved around in the grave by the priest, the coffin was 
lowered, each mourner sprinkled a handful of dirt upon it, 
then all straggled back to their miserable sheds. Before 
they left, the tea was poured upon the ground and the rice 
and chicken thrown out, to serve as a bait for the devil, to 
tempt him from his foul design of seizing the departing soul. 
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It is said that tramps make a regular practice of visiting 
these cemeteries to steal the food which the Chinese believe 
to be always appropriated by the dread Being for whom it is 
prepared. 

The live rooster which had taken part in the ceremony was 
carried back to the village, where it was killed and baked, 
probably furnishing part of a funeral feast. 

On the day after the funeral a playhouse full of toys was 
placed upon the grave for the amusement of the deceased, 
who is supposed to have suddenly returned to childhood. 

The whole ceremony was full of interest to the many 
people gathered there to witness it,— college professors, Chau- 
tauqua students, young scientists fresh from their work in the 
famous marine laboratory, artists with palette and brush in 
hand, camera fiends who pressed the button in the very face 
of the mourning widow, and plenty of summer sojourners 
like ourselves. 

When the last mourner had disappeared from view and the 
smoke from the propitiatory fires had ceased to rise, we still 
lingered, talking over the strange ceremonies to the meaning 
of which we could get no clew. They are probably a sur- 
vival of old superstitions and legends which the Chinese 
people of to-day do not themselves understand. F 


For the Christian Register. 


! God, the Stars, and I. 


BY J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


The stars shine over the earth, 
The stars shine over the sea ; 

The stars look up to the mighty God, 
The stars look down on me. 


The stars shall live for a million years, 
For a million years and a day; 
7 But God and I will live and love 
When the stars have passed away. 


Woman’s Right to Labor. 


BY A CATHOLIC IRISHWOMAN. 


Every one, of course, is at liberty to have his or her opin- 
ion; but, when that opinion is delivered in public, every one 
is at liberty to criticise it, and Cardinal Gibbons’s remarks 
from the pulpit at Baltimore challenge reply. Before his 


_ grace made such sweeping assertions regarding the rights 


of women, he ought to have considered the times and cir- 
cumstances that created the demand for them. 

War had so decimated Europe and America that women 
far exceeded men in number; and, without protection or 
means, many were driven to seek their own livelihood. And, 
by their own most laudable and persistent efforts, against 
opposition, prejudice, and custom, offices, professions, and 
many resources were opened to them at last; and, in the ful- 
filment of duty in these o¢cupations, they have acquitted 
themselves creditably, independently, and honorably. The 
-cardinal’s remarks remind me of similar ones I heard from 
an old and distinguished physician in Ireland, who said in 
public ‘that the study of the medical profession unsexed 
women and robbed them of their refinement.” And yet the 
same doctor and others of the same genus gave to women 
the loathsome drudgery of the profession. The most repug- 
nant and disgusting offices were not spared to them: nothing 
but the emoluments were begrudged to them; and for more 
labor they received less pay, until they qualified themselves 
to be doctors as well as hard-working nurses. If Cardinal 
Gibbons said or recommended that in these days of special- 
ties women doctors ought to confine themselves to their 
own sex, I would agree with him; for none can understand 
and attend a woman like a woman, who understands from 
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experience the ordinary ailments of a womat, And, as for 
the extraordinary ailments of man, woman, or child, let ex- 
traordinary talent or skill in man or woman aid or cure. 
But let a woman not be handicapped by her sex: let woman 
as well as man find her own level, and dignify whatever 
labor she puts her hand to. 

What would be the condition of the fortuneless girls in Ire- 
land of a certain status and education, had not other re- 
sources been opened to them besides teaching, seeing that 
the convents of every order have monopolized the education 
of the country, having got the national grant for teaching 
the poor, and providing now everywhere attractive convents 
to teach the better classes, taking not only boarders, but the 
day scholars, away from ladies equally capable and accom- 
plished, who were dependent solely on their teaching for 
their support, and often that of parents, relatives, and 
families? These ladies were Catholic women; and I myself 
have seen many obliged to go into institutions, owing to the 
convents’ successful absorption of the education of the coun- 
try. What would become of English women in this present, 
growing generation, when a cruel war has made marriage 
not a rule, but an exception; for, as Esdras said of old, 
‘The virgins must be without bridegrooms and the women 
are made widows, for war has desolated the land.” God 
bless the perseverance and the energy that opened for 
women so many sources of independence! 

All true women acknowledge that domestic life and a 
happy home is the best and most complete and most natural 
life for women; but all cannot have that. And far better to 
have work than an aimless, unsatisfying, empty life, even 
though not forced by narrow circumstances into exertion. 
And the queens of society have as good a right to every 
lawful pleasure and social triumph as befits their wealth and 
position as the pope has to hold a levee with all the pomp 
of power and circumstance. And many is the good heart 
that beats under velvet, lace, or satin in the gilded drawing- 
rooms of the rich as well as under the graceful serge garb 
of a nun, though one may do good not by order or rule, 
but by the spontaneous action of a kind, grateful heart, 
sensible of the advantages and privileges of wealth. And, 
when marriage comes to the self-supporting, self-reliant 
woman, it is a crowning and completion of her life; for it is 
sure to be blessed in the love and companionship which 
sanction the tie and for which alone she marries. 


St. George Mivart and the Catholic Church, 


The news comes that the Roman Church has taken action 
concerning the writings of Mivart. He is a Catholic who 
accepts the doctrine of evolution and the commonly received 
teachings of modern science. He has claimed liberty as a 
Roman Catholic to ascertain the truth and to proclaim it. 
Some years since he publicly announced that he was testing 
the Church to see how far he could go in the direction of 
liberty without condemnation. He reached the limit when 
he published his essay entitled “ Happiness in Hell.” His 
articles on that subject were placed on the Index. At first 
he offered his submission. Then, a new edition of the Index 
being published, he wrote to say that, if he did not receive an 
answer to certain questions which he asked, he should with- 
draw his submission. He did not receive the answers, and 
he did withdraw his submission. He then went further, and 
printed in the Fortnightly Review an article on “ Some Recent 
Catholic Apologists.” As this article is the probable oc- 
casion for the new action of the Church at Rome, we select 
some of the most emphatic statements to show our readers 
why the Church has moved against him. Father Zahm, an 
eminent scholar, published a volume entitled “ Evolution and 
Dogma.” ‘This was put upon the Index; and Father Zahm, 
who is a priest, withdrew his book from circulation, and pro- 
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fessed himself ready to acknowledge his error. Mivart makes 
no such submission, and for him Rome now draws the line 
which he must not pass without excommunication. Speaking 
about the theory of evolution, including that of the human 
body, he has shown, he thinks, that they need trouble no de- 
vout Catholic. He then makes other statements of which we 
quote a few.—[ Epiror. ] 


The number of persons troubled about these matters, 
however, I found to be both fewer and less tried than those 
scandalized by the Catholic doctrine about Hell and damna- 
tion — as commonly understood. In the interests of Catho- 
licity, therefore, I did my best to show that its doctrines on 
this subject readily admitted of so complete a transforma- 
tion that they no longer need distress men of ordinary good 
feeling. This well-meant endeavor did not, however, meet 
with approval at Rome; for my articles were placed upon the 
Index. As I was called upon to make no retractation, and 
as not a single position put forward by me was condemned, 
I thought it well, out of respect for Leo XIII., and for other 
reasons, to submit to the decree; and I submitted. I did not, 
however, withdraw or renounce any one of the opinions I had 
maintained; and certainly I do not withdraw them now. I 
still regard the representations as to Hell which have been 
commonly promulgated, in sermons and meditations, as, so 
horrible and revolting that a Deity capable of instituting such 
a place of torment would be a bad God, and, therefore, in the 
words of the late Dr. W. G. Ward, a God “we should be 
under the indefeasible obligation of disobeying, defying, and 
abhorring.” ... 

Now it was for centuries believed that God had insti- 
tuted a society on the government of which he had conferred 
the power of deciding infallibly all questions of belief which 
were of moment to mankind, and of legislating unerringly 
as to all matters of human conduct. 

Welcome, indeed, such an institution would be; but it would 
be worse than folly to seek to maintain that belief now, when 
ecclesiastical authority has itself demonstrated, through its 
own mistakes and errors, that its legitimate field of influence 
is very much less extensive than it was long supposed to 
DG: ave 

Galileo’s writings found their place on the Index, along 
with other works favoring Copernicanism, in the year 1616. 
Then it was that Sacred Congregation made a solemn decree 
about that false and Pythagorean doctrine, altogether op- 
posed to Divine Scripture, on the mobility of the earth and 
the immobility of the sun. But there is much more than this 
to show what was the true reason and motive of the condem- 
nation of Copernicanism. Galileo was condemned in 1633, 
not for applying his theory to the interpretation of Scripture, 
but because, after Copernicanism had been condemned, and 
in defiance of an order from the pope and the Holy Office 
that he was not to hold, defend, or teach the theory in any 
manner, he had published his “ Dialoge,”’ a scientific treatise 
in which he represented Copernicanism as a probably true 
theory. 

In the sentence pronounced on Galileo by the Inquisition, 
we read: — 

Invoking the most holy name of our Lord Jesus Christ and that of 
his most glorious mother Mary ever Virgin, by this our definite sentence 
we say, pronounce, judge, and declare that you, the said Galileo, on 
account of the things proved against you by documentary evidence, and 
which have been confessed by you as aforesaid, have rendered yourself 
to this Holy Office vehemently suspected of heresy,—that is, of having 
believed and held a doctrine which is false and contrary to the sacred 
and divine Scriptures,— to wit, that the sun is the centre of the world, 


and that it does not move from east to west, and that the earth moves 
and is not the centre of the universe. 


The condemnation of Galileo by the Inquisition was con- 
sequent on eight heads of accusation which had been drawn 
up against him in 1632. Nowthereis not one of them which 
refers, in the very faintest way, to Scripture interpretation. 
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As to that, it was not Galileo, but his judges, who went 
wrong; and they did so doubly. 

Ecclesiastical authority gave judgment as to physical 
science, and so went w/¢ra vires. But it did much more than 
that. It founded its erroneous decree affecting physical 
science, which was not its own province, upon an erroneous 
judgment about the meaning of Scripture, which, up till that 
time, had been universally supposed to be its own province. 

These proceedings demonstrate two facts which are most 
important to Catholic men of science. One is that what is 
declared by even the highest known congregation (that of 
the Holy Office), whose president is the pope, and when the 
subject-matter treated of is Scripture, may be quite erroneous. 
The other noteworthy fact is that men of physical science 
may have truer religious perceptions imparted to them than 
any Roman Congregation. This the Galileo case demon- 
strated absolutely and once for all, since we may safely 
affirm that whatever has shown itself to be a fact is at least 
a possibility. 

God has taught us, through history, that it is not to eccle- 
siastical congregations, but to men of science, that he has 
committed the elucidation of scientific questions, whether 
such questions are or are not treated of by Scripture, the 
Fathers, the Church’s common teaching, or special congrega- 
tions or tribunals of ecclesiastics actually summoned for the 
purpose. This also applies to all science,—-to Scripture 
criticism, to biology, and to all questions concerning evolu- 
tion, the antiquity of man, and the origin of either his body 
or his soul, or of both. For all ecclesiastics, who know noth- 
ing of natural science, it is an act necessarily as futile as im- 
pertinent to express any opinion on such subjects. 

Therefore, Catholic men of science should calmly follow 
the even tenor of their way, regardless of all outcries, keep- 
ing ever before their eyes the crescentic Venus of Galileo as 
their guiding star... . 

The opinion appears to be entertained both by Mr. Wegg- 
Prosser and Wilfrid Ward that it is enough if ecclesiastical 
authority concedes liberty of thought and speech when 
opinions, previously condemned, have been triumphantly 
shown by men of science to be unquestionably true. 

This is, in my eyes, a most shocking principle. We have 
thus an authority claiming absolute supremacy, and allowed 
by most of its followers to possess it, misleading them in the 
most egregious manner. A religious authority should, at 
least, not affirm that to be true which it well knows may be 
false. But ecclesiastical authority claimed, in Galileo’s day, 
not only to decide an astronomical question, but thereby 
affirmed that such scientific questions (regarded in connec- 
tion with Scripture) were questions within its own province, 
It did so; for, when a judge decides any point, he zfso_facto 
decides that it is within his own province to judge concern. 
ing it. If a tribunal be invested with the attribute of infalli- 
bility, it surely may be expected to know the limits of its own 
power. Such a tribunal, then, if it oversteps its own boun- 
dary, and then expresses a mistaken judgment, shows itself to 
be trebly wrong and doubly mistaken : — 

x. It is wrong, in the first place, in that it expresses an 
absolute yet mistaken judgment, without taking the means 
needful to make its judgment perfectly secure and infallible. 
Non-Catholics may well ask, if the pope had only to occupy 
a certain chair in order to decide infallibly about the Galileo 
question, why he did not get into that chair? 

2. Secondly, the tribunal errs because, by deciding the 
question, it affirms that it has the power to decide securely 
about such a matter; while its impotent blunder demonstrated 
that it affirmed what it had no power to affirm, and decided 
without authority so to do. 

3. It is erroneous, thirdly, if it decides that to be true in 
fact which is really not so, as was the case with the tribunals 
which had to do with Galileo; but, whatever allowance may 
be made for theologians who were the contemporaries of 
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Galileo, none surely can be made for those of our own day, 
who, with the blunders of successive popes and of the con- 
gregations of the Index and the Inquisition before their eyes, 
yet dare to censure theories of physical science, such as those 
of evolution and the natural development of man from the 
lower animals. If interrogated by some foolish persons, and 
so almost compelled to say something, what such ecclesias- 
tical authorities ought to say should be something to. this 
effect : — - 

“We are not biologists and cannot judge about such 
matters, concerning which we may fall (as history shows us) 
into great, painfully misleading, and very absurd errors. Of 
course, such theories contradict what we read in Scripture; 
but in our day so many things which we there read have 
been shown to have been erroneous that we can no longer 
venture, at the most, to do more than put forward a tentative 
opinion for what it may be worth, and patiently await the 
progress of science to enable us to arrive at a trustworthy 
decision on such subjects.” 

Such an answer would be at once modest and reasonable. 
The office of ecclesiastical authority is by no means to con- 
demn views till their truth has been demonstrated,— surely, 
a most immoral proceeding,— but to abstain from emitting 
any judgment meanwhile. It might, if it so pleased, put, as 
it were, the stamp of authority on what has once been so 
demonstrated, though this would be objectionable in so far 
as it might seem to imply that such ecclesiastical persons 
had some power or right to emit a judgment about such 
matters. . ... 

As to remarks of ‘‘ Romanus” about the “three heavenly 
witnesses,” I consider them to be well warranted. Father 
David has no personal need whatever to defend Rome’s 
shocking decision on the question, since that decision was 
made before Father David arrived in Rome. Had he got 
there in time, it is probable such a scandal would never 
have taken place. With respect to the papal encyclical 
(Providentissimus Deus) on the Bible, I think that “ Romanus ” 
rather understates the objections to that shocking document. 
The distinction drawn by Rev. Dr. Robert F. Clarke as to 
what is erroneous we have already considered; and we may 
here add that it seems in opposition to the very encyclical 
itself, which affirms that those who, in order to rid them- 
selves of difficulties, do not hesitate to propose a system ac- 
cording to which they affirm that in considering 


The truth and falsehood of a passage we should consider not so much 
what God had said as the reason and purpose which he had in mind in 
saying it. This system cannot be tolerated. 


Herein the encyclical, in spite of all its faults, is very reason- 
able. For what man in his senses would venture to affirm 
that he knew the divine purposes sufficiently to make such 
knowledge a ready and serviceable test in Biblical criticism? 

But, if this explanation of the existence of false statements 
in the Scriptures cannot be sustained, an answer to the ques- 
tion, “ What is an error?” becomes only the more urgent. 
Bailey tells us that an “error” is a ‘mistake, oversight, or 
false opinion”; and it appears to me to be unquestionable 
that any one who, knowingly, allows a false statement to be 
made in his name is a deceiver. 

Now, if there are no “errors” (that word being taken in 
some unknown sense) in the Bible, there are in it, as every- 
body knows, a multitude of statements which are scientifically 
(including history as one branch of science) false. The 
Bible says the world was made in six days, but it was not so 
made. It tells us that Eve was formed from a rib of Adam; 
but, if such person ever existed, she never was so formed. 
It gives two accounts of the Deluge, neither of which is 
true, etc. It is needless to refer to other passages, be- 
cause all educated Catholics know how numerous are the 
false statements the Bible contains. Who can accept as 
“true” such recitals as those about Moses’s wife and God’s 
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manifestation to Moses (Exodus iv. 24-26; and xxxiii. 18— 
23)? Many statements like these just referred to have long 
deluded and misled the world, as they delude and mislead 
the uneducated now. 

It is plain that our higher ecclesiastical rulers were them- 
selves misled; and it seems pretty certain they are more or 
less misled still, to the great detriment of their authority, to 
the bewilderment of plain Christian men, and the undermin- 
ing of religion. For it is most shocking that such errors 
should be taught to children and preached to adults as if 
they were truths. 


‘ 


For the Christian Register. 


Longing. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. CASSON. 


There’s a language never spoken, 
There’s a song that’s never sung, 
There’s a stillness never broken 
By the sound of mortal tongue. 


There are waves upon thought’s ocean 
That shall never touch life’s beach; 
There’s an innermost emotion 
That is stranger to our speech. 


There’s a vague and voiceless longing 
Comes with evening’s waning light ; 
There are unseen spirits thronging 
In the silence of the night. 


Blinded by the human vision, 
Deafened by the human ear, 
Long we for the soul’s transition 

To its true, diviner sphere. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Preacher and his Word.* 


BY REV. EDWARD F. HAYWARD. 


But that on the good ground are they which in an honest and good 
heart, having heard the word, keep it, and bring forth fruit and patience. 
LUKE viii. 15. ~ : 


The pains which nature takes to bring forth what is a 
relatively little life is a very impressive fact. In order to 
produce vegetable and animal existence, she is willing to 
waste countless millions of seed germs, which either never 
fairly start to develop or, having so started, suffer a speedy 
extinction. Indeed, there seems to be no limit to her power 
except that of available soil. Seed life enough there is 
always, and to spare. But conditions favorable to growth 
and continuance are always an uncertain quantity. 

There is, for instance, the rocky soil that will not hold 
moisture, and that suffers the seed to wither or blow away. 
There is the rank, untended soil, already preoccupied with 
thorns and choking weeds. There is the wayside soil, ex- 
posed to feet of men and predatory birds, where it is never 
safe to expect a harvest. And, last of all, not universally 
found, but certain to be provided somewhere, there is the 
good ground, which was evidently intended for the success- 
ful propagation of vegetable and animal life. 

On the one hand, Nature thus shows us her infinity. There 
is no end, apparently, to her possibilities of life. She has so 
much potential life that she annually throws away far more 
of it than she brings to fruition. But, on the other hand, 
she shows us her limitations. She is, after all, but a finite 
power. Good seed without good ground is the mockery of 
creation. The world is thus fitted to fulfil and to dis- 


* Preached on the tenth anniversary of settlement in Marlborough, Mass. 
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appoint life, to exalt and to humble man. ll that the latter 
can do is to help God and nature to bring some seeds of life 
to perfection. 

It is always an interesting question to a minister of relig- 
ion what becomes of the life words which from time to time 
he tries to utter in prayer and sermon, Upon their expres- 
sion he has lovingly and devoutly waited. He has prepared 
himself to speak them by the patient labor of his life. Long 
before his people knew him, he began his preparation. The 
protracted educational courses to which he gave his youth 
and earliest manhood count for something in this respect, 
but even they are not so significant as are the discipline and 
experience of the inward life. Whatever he has to offer that 
is worth the hearing will be found to have been bought with 
a price. He will have paid for it in hours of struggle and 
strenuous, lonely thinking. The quality of his insights may 
not always be the measure of his character and attainments ; 
but they will generally be determined by the real effort and 
purpose of his life to be ideally patient, right, and true. 

And then, when it comes to the processes by which experi- 
ence is converted into expression at his hands, the work of 
preparation for speech is such as severely taxes the all-round 
resources of his nature. Here, as everywhere else, nothing 
is drawn out where nothing goes in: only here the strain of 
exalted thought and emotion is less easily borne than any 
other kind of strain by both body and mind. 

When the preacher comes into his pulpit, it may be with a 
chastened elation of hopefulness in what is,to be the result 
of his labors. When he goes out of it, however, and again 
faces actual daily life, a feeling of questioning, if not of 
doubt, is apt to take the place of the earlier elation. Just in 
proportion as he is human,— and ministers are very human, 
—he will begin to wonder what is to become of his words. 
On life’s vast, lonely sea he has faithfully tried to send them 
forth. But will they actually go? Will they have any carry- 
ing power? Will they really reach any one, really fasten and 
find ledgment in any one’s consciousness, really be remem- 
bered and used when some hour of need shall come? Will 
they, like bread cast upon the waters, return to him after 
many days? Or will they drop, dead and meaningless, into 
the void of mere conventional listening, to be tolerated, and 
nothing more? 

Is it true to-day, has it ever been true, that life is an in- 
communicable essence as between man and man; that 
spoken words are, after all, only mere breath and sound; 
that there is no such thing as taking up experience into an 
expanded, vivified personality, and then giving it forth as 
vital influence? Has the old faith lapsed, is the old feeling 
no longer possible, that inspiration from soul to soul of man 
is needed almost beyond anything else by all of us? 

This is the sort of spectre that waits for the minister, ar- 
restive and questioning, at the foot of the pulpit stairs. He 
meets and mingles with his people, and is glad of their 
friendly greeting. If they are moved to express a grateful 
appreciation for what he has tried to do, he is human again ; 
and he cannot help feeling happy, though humbled. But, as 
the echo of their voices dies away, and he comes to be once 
more alone, the spectre of a possible futility again appears. 
Has it all been really worth the while; and is the “foolish- 
ness of preaching” any the less foolish than it was in the 
days when Paul humbly believed that by its means God 
could “save some”? 

Well, I suppose the answer will have to be a qualified and 
conditional one. Not as words, not as formal prayers or 
rounded and complete sermon products, will the preacher’s 
efforts be treasured. As words, they will for the most part go 
into the air, to vanish with the breath that uttered them. Who 
of us can tell, except in scattered instances, the prayer or 
sermon he once listened to after an interval of months or 
years? The scene, the occasion, the bodily presence of the 
preacher, the voice, the words, have gone from the mind for- 
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ever. But that isno more than to say that, a year or ten 
years afterward, one cannot remember the dinner that he ate 
ona given day. That he dined he may feel certain; but 
only a rare memory — and that not a desirable one— could 


retain the details of one feast after another as it in turn min-— 


istered to the bodily life. 

There are, perhaps, unusual people who can select out ser- 
mon after sermon from among the many they have listened to 
long after their delivery. But for most of us it is with ser- 
mons as it is with the dinners we have eaten. Both have 
done their work, and entered into the framework, the con- 
stituent elements of our physical or spiritual life, as the case 
may be. Nowand then we all may separate from the rest some 
specially ample and appetizing board at which we once sat 
down or some peculiarly striking or effective discourse to 
which once we listened; but these are exceptional instances. 
For the most part dinners are intended to be digested and 
forgotten. Sermons, at their best, are to be assimilated, 
taken up into the thought-circulation and absorbed into the 
life processes. They are to be evolved as character and ex- 
perience, and not to be remembered as artistic performances, 
so complete from a literary point of view that they stand out 
clearly in memory forever. 

In general, one might say that our recollection of these in- 
dividual occasions would be rather in proportion to their 
unsatisfactoriness than otherwise. If the meal actually ful- 
filled our bodily need, if the sermon or prayer really fed our 
souls, let them by all means be forgotten. It is enough that 
they have been and have accomplished their work. But 
cause there would be for remembrance if it ever happened 
that upon some sad and disappointing occasion we sat down 
hungry, needy, and the tables of men and of God refused us 
an adequate supply. We remember our disappointments all 
too vividly; but the long, even course of our satisfactions we 
hold as an uneventful memory. The one day that our host 
trifled with us and sent us away hungry will stay longer and 
loom larger in the mind than the thought of all the many 
occasions when he sent us away comfortably complacent with 
ourselves and him. 

No, if the sermon minister to life, as it ought to do, the 
life, made sounder and sweeter, will witness for its having 
been in the world. The preacher’s work is not necessarily 
in vain, because one day his briefs and manuscripts will all 
go into the fire. The farmer has not wrought for nothing, 
because the seed he dropped into the ground disappeared and 
was lost as seed, or because the grain he harvested was con- 
verted into bread for human consumption and, having been 
eaten, was heard of no more. ; 

These words of life, born of life, and burning with life as 
they came to utterance and are dropped into the lives of men 
and women who are often most terribly alive, are seeds. As 
seeds, they will never be known or heard of more. But they 
cannot help living in many ways. The mind is so impres- 
sionable, we are by nature so receptive and responsive, that 
truth, the spoken truth, has always had a chance and always 
will have a chance for itself. The mind is responsive to the 
evil also, and the evil often crowds out the good. Just the 
very fulness of life, the joy, the eager hope, the care and 
trouble also, may crowd out the germs of noble thought and 
action. Butnotallofthem. And all the more need on that 
account for a continued reception of new words of life, new 
quickening and spiritual thoughts. All the more need of 
services of religion, since the service of pleasure and toil and 
care is so distracting. 

Because we go out into active labors to-morrow, and in a 
week’s time perhaps cannot tell the sermon’s text or theme 
which we heard to-day, it does not follow that we had better 
have stayed away from church. We are always better and 
stronger for the contact of spiritual truth and life. 
touch of prayer upon our spirit, the inspiration of sacred 
song, the devout attitude of the mind, the breath of aspira- 
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tion stirred within our battling, busy lives, above all, just the 
hush of the soul, the blessed cooling spell of silence which 
comes upon us as we enter the presence of God and bow our 
hearts in reverence,— ah! we are always happier and more 
invincible for having made a place for these in our lives. 

The answer to the preacher’s question, then, remains with 
the parishioner, with those who go with him week by week 
into places of devout communion and serious, aspiring 
thought. It is for you to say whether or not his words come 
to anything. They are words only,— only seed-germs of the 
better life. By themselves they can accomplish nothing. 
But give them a soil prepared, receptive, and their existence 
is justified; and he who toiled to utter them,— forgotten, and 
rightly forgotten, though he be,—is more than satisfied ; he 
is supremely blessed. 

But there is such a difference in soils, you say; and evi- 
dently there is some soil which is well adapted to many use- 
ful harvests, but which will not easily yield any return upon 
the kind of planting of which we are speaking. There are 
undoubtedly some natures which have little response for the 
good things of art or music or literature or religion. Some 
people, not necessarily bad people by any means, do not care 
for spiritual thought or religious exercises. Sermons, prayers, 
hymns, and anthems do not move or interest them. To a 
few such, perhaps, nothing could ever make these things 
interesting. Most of them, however, could come to find 
something in them if only they would make a conscientious 
effort to do so. 

They have no natural soil for the joy and comfort of relig- 
ion, but they might have a made soil. They could put them- 
selves in the way of developing their more thoughtful and 
serious side instead of standing unsympathetically aloof and 
hardening themselves in the exclusive love of material inter- 
ests and enjoyments. 

Here is for them another world in which many in all ages 
have found peace and pleasure, the religious world ; and shall 
they cut themselves off from its resources of strength and 
joy because at the outset inclination leads in another direc- 
tion? It is, of course, permitted them to do so, if they will ; 
but for one reason, if for no other, they should be reluctant 
to narrow their life to only one set of faculties and resources. 
For one who is fitted to enter into it, here is the deepest 
source of discipline and experience ; and to miss it is to have 
lost just so much out of life. No one should be content to 
go through the world without sounding every legitimate expe- 
rience, especially the best and most enduring. For my part, 
I am not willing that any one shall enjoy more, or more 
widely and deeply, than I do this wonderful, many-sided 
reality called life. I would omit nothing that has ever been 
shown to be good, but would know and profit by all. 

The words of religion fall strangely on my ear, perhaps, 
and draw from me little response. As I sit among the 
listeners, or wait untouched on the outside of the group, I am 
conscious of an order of interests, of a kind of thought and 
inspiration in them-which have no meaning forme. But can 
I afford to have itso? DoI want my life to be poorer than 
theirs? Am I willing that any fruitful seed from which they 
can ripen a harvest of genuinely happy and helpful experi- 
ence should fall unavailingly upon my mind and heart? If 
there is such a thing as religious rest and strength and peace, 
—and history and daily observation show that such there 
has been and still is, then I who want to live, I! who am not 
willing to be put off with any partial knowledge of or enter- 
ing into what makes up life, must have it for my own to 
profit by and enjoy. And so I must prepare myself. Asa 
soil made ready for the reception of this seed, which has 
grown a harvest on the whole so beneficent for man, I must 
begin to live here and everywhere else that life is to be 

- found. 

Doubtless it may be possible to get nothing from the ser- 

vices of religion, But that is true also of nearly every other 
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source of help and pleasure that the round earth affords. 
Every minister, for instance, has certain books, perhaps two 
or three, which he himself has found particularly helpful, and 
which he likes to lend others who are in trouble or bereave- 
ment. His experience in so doing is apt to be a striking 
illustration of what I am now saying. Sometimes they come 
back to him with an expression of heartfelt gratitude. The 
books have accomplished that whereto they were sent. 
There was the presence of a prepared soil for their message 
to fall upon, there was a readiness to receive. But again 
they come back politely returned, with the confession that, 
while they might well be found helpful by some people, for 
the sender they have no meaning. Probably, sometimes, 
this difference cannot be helped. More often I think it 
might be. Commonly, we are too impatient with the things 
we cannot at once appreciate, too ready to throw them aside, 
and to perhaps speak slightingly of those who find satisfac- 
tion in them. 

The preacher, then, comes to you, the parishioners, to know 
what has become of his words and works. Have they found 
in you good ground, or have they fallen by the wayside 
among the thorns, or upon the sand and rocks? They can 
become good and helpful words, if you will make them so. 

“ But that on the good ground are they which in an honest 
and good heart, having heard the word, keep it, and bring 
forth fruit with patience,” — can there be any other solution 
of the problem of the spoken word than this? Is it not 
simply a matter of the good and honest heart, the patient 
and responsive attitude, on the part of him who listens? 


Spiritual Life. 


There is no calm like that when storm is done; 
There is no pleasure keen as pain’s release ; 
There is no joy that lies so deep as peace, 

No peace so deep as that by struggle won. 

— Helen Gray Cone. 
a 


Many a man prays with his whole being, feels Z7mself 
thrilled with the divine currents and going out in aspiration 
after the Eternal, and yet finds words forsake him when he 
attempts to put his devotion into speech. And yet is not 
this true prayer? For how can you translate aspiration into 
speech?— W. D. Little. 

wt 


When we are tempted to believe ourselves beaten in some 
good cause, let us remember Stephen of Colonna, whom 
Petrarch loved for his indomitable spirit. When his assail- 
ants, believing him conquered, asked, “ Where is your fortress 
now?” he placed his hand on his heart, and said, “ Here, and 
one whose strength will laugh a siege to scorn.” — Se/ected. 


ad 
PRAYER. 


All-seeing Light and Eternal Life of all things, look upon 
my misery with thine eye of mercy, and let thine infinite 
power vouchsafe to limit out some portion of deliverance 
unto me, as unto thee shall seem most convenient. But 
yet, O my God, I yield unto thy will, and joyfully embrace 
what sorrow thou wilt have me suffer. Only thus much let 
me crave of thee (let my craving, O Lord, be accepted of 
thee, since even that proceeds from thee),— let me crave, 
even by the noblest title which in my greatest affliction I 
may give myself, that I am thy creature, and by thy good- 
ness that thou wilt suffer some beam of thy Majesty so to 
shine into my mind that it may still depend confidently on 
thee. Amen.— Sir Philip Sidney. 
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Athletics from a Mother’s Standpoint. 


The mother’s standpoint in athletics is gen- 
erally one of fear and trembling. She watches 
the football game with her whole being concen- 
trated on one point. Will that special curly 
head rise unscathed from the struggling pile? 
Or she counts the slow minutes in the evening 
until a grimy figure, with dishevelled hair, comes 
limping in on the arm of an enthusiastic friend, 
and feels that she needs all the virtues of a 
* Spartan matron to calmly meet the situation. 

Notwithstanding the cares and anxieties 
which they bring to us, for many reasons we 
mothers must accept athletics, cease to declaim 
against them, and to wear ourselves by fret and 
worry, and must endeavor to fortify ourselves by 
intelligent comprehension of their educational 
value to our boys. We must seek our right 
position toward them, and strive to do our part 
as bravely and intelligently as we should wish 
them to do theirs. 

President Hadley has called attention to the 
fact that we have only recently learned the 
value of play as a factor in education. He 
claims that athletic sports offer one of the most 
valuable means of moral training, and that they 
form in the youth those virtues most necessary 
for the making of a good citizen. 

In schools and colleges, athletics are now a 
recognized part of a boy’s education. If denied 
participation in them, he is apt to become dis- 
couraged or resentful, and to console himself 
by other indulgences more hurtful by far. 

It is hard for a mother always to appreciate 
the value and necessity of her boy’s physical 
activity, which is often to her a source of 
anxiety and annoyance. In our civilization the 
quiet child has always been accounted the good 
child, and it is only of late that we have begun 
to realize that the worst evils are not always 
apparent to the eye and ear. The cigarette is 
doing an injury to the body, brain, and charac- 
ter of the American youth to which all the dan- 
gers of athletic sports can bear no comparison ; 
and those boys who lounge aimlessly about run 
risks far more serious than those of bruised 
bodies and broken bones. 

Life will require of our boys many things 
which books cannot teach. In the struggle for 
existence the pressure is becoming more and 
more severe every day; and, if our children are 
to survive, they must be among the fittest. 
They must know the value of a strong body, 
the importance of exercise and proper food. 
They must have their powers under control, 
learn to work in co-operation with others, to 
contest with fairness, to endure defeat with 
courage, and to have other motives and to seek 
other rewards than those of material advantage 
only. 

The other day I asked the mother of two 
Vassar girls and of an energetic young candi- 
date for Princeton what she thought of athletics. 

“Well,” she said, “‘we are a very booky family; 
but George has learned more from being man- 
ager of a football team than from all his Greek 
and Latin books.” 

“What has he learned?” I asked. 

“Patience,” she said emphatically, “and the 
necessity of being on time.” 

That George should acquire these virtues 
from any source was evidently to her an unex- 
pected triumph. 

If we give our boys sympathy and interest in 
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athletics, we may open some closed doors and 
solve some problems in their education which 
would be otherwise beyond our powers. When 
the boy begins to appreciate the value of his 
own body, we have a vantage-ground from 
which to inculcate simple living, regular habits, 
and abstinence from all things hurtful. We 
may often learn something ourselves from the 
little fellow who, for the first time, refuses pie 
or cake with the proud declaration, “I’m in 
training now.” It is well for parents to note 
the fact that precocity in athletics is dangerous 
to the child’s physical development. Before 
the age of eleven children should engage only 
in childish play, and not strive for special mus- 
cular development or skill in difficult games. 
Such effort would be dwarfing rather than de- 
veloping. Between that age and the time of 
entering college comes a period when boys need 
special physical training and the enthusiasm of 
games. This is the time when lounging, cigar- 
ette-smoking, and injurious reading are apt to 
engage them if they are not stimulated to activ- 
ity. It is a popular mistake to believe that 
boys of this age will exercise spontaneously like 
younger children without the incitement of or- 
ganized games. Observation of any school at 
recess will demonstrate this fact. The little 
boys will shout and jump and run; while too 
many of the older ones stand aimlessly about, 
evidently needing organized play to rouse their 
activity. 

The abuses of athletic sports are undeniable. 
We must remember that they have but recently 
become a recognized part of school and college 
life, and believe that these abuses will in time 
be mitigated or done away with. In the mean 
time we parents can do more to avert these dan- 
gers from our individual children by sympathy 
and co-operation than by criticism and condem- 
nation. In fact, it is chiefly through an inter- 
est in athletic sports that the busy American 
father of to-day can come into touch with his 
children, stimulate in them a love of honor and 
fair play, and a hatred of betting and all those 
vices which degrade the body. In this the 
mother must co-operate, believing in the power 
of woman to “purify every place she enters,” 
and confident that her sympathy and interest 
will lessen the temptations and dangers with 
which athletics are too often accompanied.— 
Rebecca M. Taylor, in The American Friend. 


The “Sixth Sense” in Animals, 


A correspondent of the Daily Mews states 
that a lady residing in the hotel at Amalfi, 
the day before the landslip, refused to stay 
there for another night because she was cer- 
tain that the earth was moving, and compares 
this sensitiveness with the observations of 
the symptoms of unrest and apprehension 
shown by domestic animals before the serious 
earthquake of 1897 in the Riviera. The facts 
then observed correspond generally with those 
remembered in the case of other great dis- 
turbances of earth and air. A number of 
cases are given in which horses, dogs, a 
monkey, and even ducks, showed signs of 
panic for a day, two days, or even longer, 
before the last great earthquake. A lady at 
Nice remarked the bad condition of the horse 
she usually drove, and told her coachman to 
take it home, and to bring another in a 
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brougham from the livery stables for her. 
The hired horse seemed as timid and as weak 
as her own. The driver then said that all 
the animals were ‘‘off their feed.’’ A mon- 
key and other pets at a villa near Ville- 
franche, on Shrove Tuesday, the day before 
the shock which destroyed much life and 
property, refused to enter the house where 
they were generally anxious to come. They 
were all spiritless, dull, and scared. A small 
lap-dog, which usually sat on the arm of its 
master’s chair at meals, refused to occupy its 
usual seat. But perhaps the most striking 
evidence that the animals were in a state of 
fear was that the cows in the dairies supply- 
ing the coast resorts seemed terrified, and the 
quantity and quality of the milk suffered. 
As the farmers and peasants of that district 
are noted for their skill and knowledge in 
dairying, small facts of this kind affecting 
the yield of milk and butter would almost 
certainly be noticed and remembered. 

The Daily News correspondent is probably 
quite right in attributing to the lady who 
refused to stay longer in the hotel at Amalfi 
a share in the same prescience exhibited by 
the animals. The high degree of sensibility, 
more common in woman than in man, would 
account for this. This sensitiveness to earth 
tremors is necessarily uncommon among per- 
sons not living in the earthquake zones. 
They might feel a sense of insecurity and of 
impending danger, but be unable, owing to 
previous inexperience, to assign a definite 
reason for their ma/aise. But, after the first 
shocks of earthquake in that particular dis- 
turbance in the Riviera, those who had expe- 
rienced it instantly became intensely sensitive 
to the approach of the subsequent shocks, of 
which_there were many. In other words, the 
same ‘‘prescience’’ was acquired in an in- 
credibly short time, and became a source of 
great nervous depression and anxiety. If 
human beings, with their many interests and 
preoccupations, become acutely sensitive to 
these earth tremors, it is more than probable 
that animals, with their few and simple ob- 
jects of thought to distract their minds from 
the physical world, and especially domestic 
animals, which are free from the two anxi- 
eties which do occupy the minds of wild 
animals,—namely, the fear of enemies and 
the search for food,—should be instantane- 
ously aware of these coming disturbances. 
Moreover, earthquake has a peculiarly terri- 
fying effect on animals. They fear the act- 
ual movement of the earth; and the terror 
which some dogs exhibit in thunder-storms 
is attributable, in all probability, not to the 
sound, but to the vibration which this sets 
up. In very heavy thunder-storms in the 
Alps, the Swiss cattle, which wander at will 
on the upper pastures, come galloping down 
the rocky paths to their milking-ground, the 
example being usually set by Ja mére, the 
mistress cow of the herd. The goats and 
sheep often follow them; and it is noted that 
they do this, as a rule, only when there is 
very severe thunder,—not in ordinary rain- 
storms. During the disastrous series of earth- 
quakes which took place at Agram, each 
shock was preceded, first, by a general crow- 
ing of the cocks, and next by the howls of 
dogs and of cats, the latter animals for once 
losing their wonted superiority to every-day 
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events, and making a doleful tumult. This 
outcry of fear in the animal world before 
earthquakes has obviously been part of the 
ordinary tradition of ‘Italy for twenty cen- 
turies :— f 


‘*Sub pedibus mugire solum et juga ccepta 
moveri 
Silvarum, viszeque canes ululare per umbram 
Adventante dea.’’ 


In the Himalayas the hillmen believe that 
the animals are endowed with prescience of 
earthquakes that they may warn mankind. 
There is some curious evidence that even in 
this country animals are aware of earthquake 
shocks when these are not detected by our 
unexpectant and blunter senses. Not long 
ago it was reported that there was a shock of 
earthquake one night at Newmarket. The 
report met with very little credence, but evi- 
dence of a curious kind came from some of 
the racing-stables. It was asserted by the 
boys and some of the men there employed 
that the horses were extremely and unaccount- 
ably uneasy, that they kicked and neighed in 
an unusual way, and that some were obviously 
frightened and upset next morning. 


Literature. 


A Kipling Primer.* 


All lovers of Kipling, except possibly the 
best instructed, should be grateful to Mr. 
Knowles for the book that he has made and 
named so modestly. It is made up of three 
chapters. The first is a biographical sketch 
in fifteen short sections. The second is an 
account and estimate of Kipling’s writings 
in twenty-six short sections. There is some 
extravagance of praise; but, from first to last, 
the necessary qualifications are made,—some 
of them, if not all. His work is divided 
into three periods,—‘‘Satiric Treatment of 


Character,’’ ‘‘Sympathetic Treatment of 
Character,’’ ‘‘Spiritual Treatment of Charac- 
ter.’’ Under the first of these headings 


the Plain Tales from the Hills have due 
allowance made for their smartness, while 
their defects are frankly indicated. So with 
the Departmental Ditties, which Mr. Knowles, 
in his index to Kipling’s writings, which 
makes up his third chapter, puts on one side 
as not deserving particular mention. Kip- 
ling is found to be much more sympathetic 
in his second period than in the first. 

‘*There is not a page in Plain Tales, un- 
less we except the story of ‘Muhammad Din,’ 
that reveals anything approaching to the tale 
entitled ‘Without Benefit of Clergy.’’’ For 
his spiritual treatment of character we @1e 
referred to the Jungle Tales and The Day’s 
Work and The Seven.Seas. We are asked to 
note the growing current of symbolism and 
allegory. We are also asked to notice Kip- 
ling’s lack of chivalry toward women; and 
the doctrine that ‘‘marriage [even a good 
marriage] hampers a man’s work, cripples 
his sword arm, and plays hell with his no- 
tions of duty.’’ Kipling’s imperialism gets 
a section by itself, which begins with this 
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* A Kipuinc Primer. By Frederic Lawrence Knowles, 
editor of Golden Treasury, of American Lyrics. Bos 
ton: Brown & Co, 


damning characterization, ‘‘Mr. Kipling is 
the Cecil Rhodes of literature.’’ 
assured that ‘the seeks the permanent well- 
being of the world,—an end to be achieved 
only by securing the well-being of that race 
or of those races best fitted to dominate the 
world, to shape its ideals, to control its des- 
tinies.’? ‘‘One cannot deny, however, that 
the immediate means by which Mr. Kipling 
looks for the advance of civilization is mili- 
tarism. ’’ 
not the God of things as they should be that 
he worships.’ ’” 
like on the practical influence of Kipling’s 
imperialism,—his ‘‘Truce 
responding to the czar’s peace-making prop- 
ositions; his ‘‘White Man’s Burden,’’ fur- 
nishing Americans with a lot of fine phrases; 
and, finally (too late for Mr. Knowles’s book), 
the poem stirring up the British lion to his 
proper vengeance upon Kruger’s silly sheep. 


alism, there is an utter lack of sympathy. 
never occurs to him that there can be any life 
worth living which is not on the British 


using it as a Procrustes bed on which to 
stretch all inferior peoples; and ii never 
occurs to him that they may have a life of 
their own which may be better for them than 
our up-to-dateness. 


betical index to Kipling’s writings, with se- 


covers a good deal of wholesome blame, as 
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one of these his manner of writing. Just 
let ’er go, eh?’’ asked a friend; and Whit- 
man answered, ‘‘Almost that.’’ But is not 
this want of selection in Whitman a lack of 
idealism and a gross defect? Mr. Salter does 
not tell the whole story. Some have been 
mightily attracted to Whitman by elements 
which are not represented in his analysis; and 
some have been repelled by things more ques- 
tionable than any to which he has referred,— 
for example, the whole section called ‘*Cala- 
mus.’? There are also those who miss in 
him the note of simplicity, finding him more 
of an ‘‘attitudinarian’’ than any other poet 
of his time. We lay down Mr. Salter’s book 
with a fresh impression that Whitman was 
less cosmic than chaotic; that we can find in 
him plenty that is good or bad, but cannot 
find a principle that unifies the opposing ele- 
ments. . 
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There is sad truth in this, ‘It is 
There is legs than we should 


of the Bear,’’ 


Dionysos AND IMMORTALITY. By Benja- 
min Ide Wheeler, president of the University 
of California. Boston and New “York: 
Houghton, Miffiin & Co.—We have here the 
‘‘Ingersoll Lecture’? for 1898-99. Its sub- 
ject is the Greek faith in immortality as af- 
fected by the rise of individualism. Dr. 
Wheeler writes in the manner of one perfectly 
at home in his subject, and his art of expres- 
sion is of the happiest kind. All of the early 
Greek ritual observances, we are assured, 
took their form from the primitive usages of 
feeding and entertaining the departed souls. 
But the Homeric poems discover an almost 
total lack of this cultus of the dead. There 
was no beauty in Homer’s after-life that any 
one should desire it. But from 750 to 
600 B.c. there was a great expansion of 
Greek life; and with it came a new thought 
of immortality, harking back to the old an- 
cestor-worship, but not resting patiently in 
that, which exhausted itself in making de- 
cently comfortable and conciliating the spirits 
of the dead. There was a desire to know 
how the dead lived again, with what powers 
and uses. The Mysteries of Eleusis gave the 
first answer. The rise of the Dionysos wor- 
ship made this more explicit. The working 
out of these elements is the principal business 
of Dr. Wheeler’s lecture, and it is done with 
great refinement. For the details of his expo- 
sition we must refer the reader to the lecture, 
which will not detain him long, but will 
secure to him who is able to receive it an 
hour of serious thought, which, if it adds 
nothing to his personal assurance of immor- 
tality, admits him to a mysterious chamber 
of the world’s impassioned interest in the 
meaning of death and what may be beyond 
that universal yet still strange experience. 


Here, as generally in Mr. Kipling’s imperi- 
It 


model. He goes round with that model, 


Mr. Knowles’s third chapter is an alpha- 
lected critical comments on the more notable. 
This is very valuable and interesting. The 


diversity of opinions is instructive. It 


well as a predominance of praise. 


WALT WHITMAN. Two Addresses by Will- 
iam Mackintire Salter. Philadelphia: S. 
Burns Weston.—We have had few studies of 
Whitman more sincere and earnest and con- 
vincing than this of Mr. Salter’s. He gives 
us ‘‘The Great Side of Walt Whitman’”’ first ; 
and he finds it in his unifying thought of the 
significance, the worth, the sacredness, of in- 
dividual existence. It is because man is so 
great that everything about him and connected 
with him is touched by some ray of his sig- 
nificance. The body gets a new seriousness 
from its connection with the spiritual part of 
us. The grandest expression of the domi- 
nance of spirit is in the ‘* Passage to India. ”’ 
This should be ‘*read on stately occasions in 
church and cathedral.’’ Much is also made 
of Whitman’s patriotic tone and of his ideas 
of general and spiritual progress. For all his 
glorying in the flesh, Mr. Salter finds the 
spiritual note dominant in him. It might 
have been more gracious if Mr. Salter had 
reversed the order of his addresses. In the 
second, ‘‘The Questionable Side of Whit- 
man,’’ he deals so sternly with him that we 
wonder how, if these things are true, those 
of the former address are also true,—espe- 
cially where Whitman’s moral tone is repre- 
sented as stern and exigent. We are told 
that in certain poems ‘‘he celebrates out- 
right sexual lawlessness.’’ Mr. Salter pleads, 
in mitigation of sentence on these counts, 
Whitman’s sympathy with everything human. 
Then, too, he thought so well of the world 
that he could not think there was any real 
evil in it. Other explanations are given, 


Tue LIGHT-BEARER OF LrBERTY. By 
J. W. Scholl. Boston: Eastern Publishing 
Company. —Mr. Scholl is a man with poetic 
instincts who has revolted from the dogmas 
of ancient creeds, and beat his way out into 
a faith more in accord with science and 
reason. ‘The title poem of the volume was 
written under the influence of Col. Ingersoll’s 
lectures; and of it Col. Ingersoll himself has 
written that it is ‘‘a poem that covers the 
whole ground, that has in it the very heart of 
history, . . . a great plea, a grand argument 
for freedom.’’ Mr. Scholl, however, does 
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not stop short with the destructive work of 
criticism, but goes on to announce the com- 
fort and inspiration of a reasonable faith. 
He argues too much for a poet, and seems 
often to be still in the first surprise of dis- 
covering a wider world than that bounded by 
the creeds which he reviles. A characteristic 
poem is the following sonnet :— 


‘*A Gothic sheepfold, and a well-fed flock, 
God snugly housed and hedged all round 
about, 

And all the ragged waifs of earth pent out 
Lest their rude cries of sin and shame 
should mock 
The long-aisle 

church ! 
Do Gothic windows shut in God, or keep 
In cushioned Sabbath ease his chosen sheep? 
Go, rather, to the wilderness and search ! 
God is as wide and deep as heaven and 
earth : 
His sheepfold is the teemirg universe; 
His priests and prophets, those high souls 
of worth 
That lift from toiling millions their hard 
curse 
Of penury and sin. When understood, 
The Church is joyous human brotherhood. ’’ 


sanctity, and, lo! a 


THE RELIGION OF TIME AND THE RELIG- 
ION OF ErEeRNItTy. By Philip H. Wicksteed, 
M.A. London: Philip Green. 1s.—This is 
a little book which treats of a deep subject. 
Its hundred pages of discourse and appendices 
contain a timely suggestion. In this, the 
**Essex Hall Lecture’’ for the current year, 
Mr. Wicksteed has been inspired by the 
growth of ritualism in the Church of England 
to ask if the revival of medizval ideas has 
any vital connection with modern religious 
civilization. He concludes that it has. He 
asserts that the religious philosophy of the 
present has lost power by its demand for 
progress. Its claim for sacrifice, together 
with its aiming toward a heaven of eternal 
progress, involves a self-contradiction. As 
soon as all men bear one another’s burdens, 
no farther growth will be possible. Stagna- 
tion will result; and the way out of the diffi- 
culty lies in the reassertion of the medieval 
idea of heaven as timeless fruition, ecstatic 
happiness, in beholding the fulfilment of the 
will of God. Heaven is not only progress, 
but a condition of character. There will be 
those who will say that they have already 
gained this conception without going back to 
the Middle Ages for it. And there will be 
more to whom Mr. Wicksteed’s long sentences 
and abstruse reasoning will prove a hindrance 
practically insurmountable. But whoever will 
take the pains to overcome these obstacles 
will find there much that is original, rational, 
and suggestive. 


LEWIS CARROLL. Told for Young People 
by the real ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,’’ Miss 
Isa Bowman. With a Diary and Numerous 
Fac-simile Letters written to Miss Isa Bow- 
man and Others. Also Many Sketches and 
Photos by Lewis Carroll, and Other Illustra- 
tions. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. 
—The statement on the title-page of this 
little volume is misleading, because Miss Isa 
Bowman is described as ‘‘the real Alice in 
Wonderland.’’ Of course, it cannot be the 
intention of the author or the publishers to 
represent her as the original child for whom 
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the story was told, because the book was pub- 
lished before Miss Bowman was born. Why 
the statement should be made in this form 
we cannot understand; for it immediately 
prejudices the reader against the author, and 
unjustly so. She has a story to tell, and 
original documents enough to prove she was 
a dear friend of the author, petted by him, 
and treated by him after the manner of his 
companionship with ‘‘ Alice Liddell,’’ who 
was the real ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland.’*’ Char- 
acteristic specimens of his writing and the 
quaint conceits with which he amused his 
youthful friends fully attest the high regard 
which Mr. Dodgson had for the author of 
these reminiscences. The book is illustrated 
with sundry photographs of children dressed 
for tableaux. 


THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY CATALOGUE 
FOR 1899-1900.—-Wednesday, June 27, being 
the Jast day of the college year, is Com- 
mencement. The fall term of 1900 begins 
September 26. There are in Harvard College 
1,902 students; in the Lawrence Scientific 
School, 495; in the Graduate School, 326; 
in the Divinity School, 27; in the Law 
School, 613; in the Medical School, 558; in 
the Dental School, 131; in the Veterinary 
School, 24; in the Bussey Insitution, 27. In 
the last summer schools: academic, 636; 
theology, 105; medicine, 115. Whole num- 
ber of teachers, 448. Whole number of stu- 
dents in the University, 4,091; in the sum- 
mer schools, 856. The catalogue contains 
over seven hundred pages, closely packed 
with information concerning requirements for 
entrance, regulation of the choice of studies, 
courses of instruction, expenses, scholarships, 
honors, prizes, and everything relating to ad- 
ministration and opportunities for study. In 
Part III. seventeen pages are given to Rad- 
cliffe College, which, without being a part 
of the university, is governed by the laws of 
the university, and furnishes the same op- 
portunities which are granted to men in the 
Academic Department in Harvard College. 


Tue HawortuH EpirTion. Illustrated. Zife 
and Works of the Sisters Bronté. With Pref- 
aces by Mrs. Humphry Ward, and an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Clement K. Shorter. 
In seven volumes. Vol. II. Shirley. Vol. 
Ill. Villette. $1.75 each.—Three volumes of 
this beautiful edition have come to our table. 
They are well illustrated. The introductions 
by Mrs. Ward are both critical and generous. 
They explain, to some extent, the miracle 
which happened at the old parsonage in 
Yorkshire; but they leave it still a miracle 
of genius. The more one reads these novels, 
the more difficult it is to account for them, 
to see how they could have come out of the 
hard conditions of life for these fragile 
sisters, who lived and loved and worked and 
died, while carrying a weight of care and 
trouble which might have broken strong men. 
It was a stroke of genius to invite Mrs. Ward 
to introduce this edition to the American 
public. ; 


A BuncH or IMMORTELLES, AND OTHER 
Poems. By Lila Frost Sprague.—It would 
seem quite impossible that the manner of 
these delicate poems has not been acquired 
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through admiration for certain poems of 
Stevenson’s friend, W. E. Henley, who, in 
his turn, would seem to have gone to Coven- 
try Patmore for his model. It is a manner 
which dispenses with rhyme, and uses lines 
of irregular length, with subleties of rhythm 
at its best which Mrs. Sprague does not 
always attain unto. Yet her poems and the 
prose-poems that are introduced among them 
are all very tender and beautiful, with a 
quality of sentiment that is the writer’s indi- 
vidual note. Quite a number of these poems 
have appeared in the Register, and we can 
testify that they have not failed of liberal 
appreciation. The one called ‘‘Inland’’ will 
inevitably recall Celia Thaxter’s first and 
most beautiful poem, Zanzd-locked; and, while 
Mrs. Sprague’s poem can hardly dare com- 
parison with that, it justifies itself as a fresh 
treatment of an experience in which a great 
many sea-born people must have shared. 


MANSIONS AND HIGHWAYS 
AROUND Boston. By Samuel Adams Drake. 
With Illustrations. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.50.—After more than a quarter of a 
century, this interesting book comes out in 
a new dress, with a thorough revision and 
with many beautiful illustrations. There are 
twenty-two full-page pictures, with many 
more wood-cuts. The new processes which 
make cheap illustration possible add much to 
the attractiveness of such a book. Artists 
may decry photography and half-tone work; 
but let us be thankful that beautiful books 
are thereby made, at the same time, possible 
and cheap. This is a book for the reading 
of the pilgrims who visit Boston and vicinity 
in the summer time, and for the study of 
youthful bicyclers who may add interest to 
their trips by making the historic places 
celebrated by Mr. Drake the occasion for de- 
lightful excursions along the many beautiful 
roads that lead to them. 


Historic 


A Y®EAR’S PRAYER-MEETING TALKS. By 
Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D. Funk & 
Wagnalls.—Few writers on religious topics 
publish so much as Dr, Banks. He is the 
pastor of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Cleveland. For years his prayer- 
meetings have always numbered hundreds of 
attendants regularly, and he accounts for this 
by his own care in preparation. These talks 
have the same characteristics that we have 
frequently noticed in his sermons. They are 
direct, personal, abounding in illustration, 
often colloquial in style, and make much of 
character and service. 


Miscellaneous, 


‘The World Almanac and Encyclopedia for 
1900 contains information on a great variety 
of subjects, political, financial, economical, 
religious, and scientific. It is really an en- 
cyclopedia. There are more than five hun- 
dred closely packed pages of information 
concerning railroads, elections, foreign con- 
suls, the army and navy, the sovereigns and 
reigning families of Europe, games and game 
laws, etc. How accurate the information 
may be one can only discover by use, but an 
ample index puts all the information at the 
disposal of the reader, 


a 


—— 


— = = 


record for accuracy which this excellent work 
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The second series of Stories of Insect Life, 


Books Received. 
prepared by Mary E. Murtfeldt and Clarence Vs 
Moores Weed and published by Ginn & Co., Pra 

'vivately Printed. 


is now ready. Like its predecessor, it aims 
to give young pupils an accurate and readable 
account of the life histories of some common 
insects. It is designed for use in autumn, as 
the other for spring. By such beginnings in 
natural science as a child has in these books, 
an impulse for original observation out of 
doors is often given, and may be encouraged 
by the teacher, for whom an introductory 
chapter, with suggestions regarding the use 
of insects in nature study, is added. 


H. W. Conn, Professor of Biology in 
Wesleyan University, has prepared 7he Story 
of the Living Machine for Appleton’s ‘‘Li- 
brary of Useful Stories.’’ It is a review of 
the conclusions of modern biology in regard 
to the mechanism which controls the phe- 
nomena of living activity. It shows how 
biology accounts clearly for the secondary 
problems of digestion, circulation, respira- 
tion, and motion by chemical and mechanical 
principles; then how, by use of the three 
factors,—reproduction, variation, and hered- 
ity,—Nature has produced this machine of 
ever greater complexity. Then it makes evi- 
dent the fact that we are as far from the real 
goal of a natural explanation of life as we 
were before the discovery of protoplasm. 


From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 
Rembrandt, By Estelle M. Hurll. . 


From G. P.. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

North American Forests and Forestry. 
Bruncken. 

From the Lovell Company, New York. 


The Modern American Bible. 2 volumes. Matthew. 


Ballentine. 


From Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 
Nature’s Miracles. i i 
Elisha Gray. 60 cent: 


$1.00. 
A Mother Book. By Mrs. E. Frances Soule. 75 cents. 
From Harter & Brothers, New York. 


From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Mary Paget. By Minna Caroline Smith. $1.50. 


From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
The Principles of Biology. Vol. I. $2.00 


of Animals. By Joseph Le Conte, $2.00. 


Music Received. 


_ From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 

Championship _ March. 
mandolin, guitar, and piano, By Robert G. Morse. | 

Santa Lucia. Solo. Composed and arranged for guitar. 


4 for high di ice. By Gordon Ti it 
The Zribune Almanac for 1900 preserves the De Gasdaioe Tine are enking. semen sient 


there.”) Song for medium yoice, By Charles Gounod. 
Oh, yet we Trust. Song for high or low voice. By Edit 


has always enjoyed. A useful feature, be- B 


sides all the political, financial, and other 
statistics of the year just past, is found in 
the reviews of the wars in the Transvaal and 
the Philippines, the Peace Treaty, the army 
beef scandal, the Samoan troubles, the 
Alaskan boundary matter, the Venezuelan 
arbitration, the Mazet Committee investiga- 
tion in New York City, and other historical 
matters. Among the lists of names will be 
found those of the executive officers of the 
United States and the State governments, 
Congress, consuls and American ministers, 
foreign ministers in the United States, super 
intendents of public instruction, United States 
judges and district attorneys, presidents of 
colleges, heads of patriotic societies, etc. 


poser. For the piano. By Edvard Grieg, 


Septimus Winner (Alice Hawthorne). 

es in the Garden. For the piano. 

olst. 

Be Comforted, ye that Mourn. A Song of Resurrection. 
For high or low voice. By William Arms Fisher. 

A Farewell Song. For high or low voice. By Maude 
Valérie White. ' 

Spinning-wheel, For the piano. By Nikolai von Wilm. 

Murmuring Zephyrs. For the piano, By Adolf Jensen. 

The Night has a Thousand Eyes. Song for medium 
voice. By Nicholas Douty. . j 

Message of the Lilies. Song for high or medium voice. 
By Carlo Minetti. ! 

Hidden Pearls Waltz. For the piano. By George Denis. 

Pie Jesu (Gentle Jesus), Song for medium or low voice. 
By ules Jordan. 

This Country of Ours. March Two-step. For the piano. 
By W. F. Sudds, 

The Peace of God. Sacred Duet. For soprano and alto. 
By Charles Gounod. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


Literary Notes. 


In their series of careful editions of the 
French classical masterpieces, D. C. Heath 
& Co., publishers, Boston, are just issuing 
Moliére’s Z’Avare. 


Hon. Richard Olney, ex-Secretary of State, 
will contribute to the March Ad/antic Monthly 
a notable political paper entitled ‘‘The 
Growth of our Foreign Policy.’’ 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


At the age of eighty, Mr. Herbert Spencer, PRICE 81.00. 


although an invalid, has completed the re- 
vision of his Principles of Biology; and the 
final edition, in two volumes, has just been 
published by D. Appleton & Co. 


No one who has enjoyed the charming 
story of Zhe Dear Lrish Girl, as narrated by 
Miss Katharine Tynan, will fail to read her 
new volume, which is announced for early 
issue by A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. It 
is entitled She walks in Beauty, and, like 
her other stories, presents a delightful picture 
of life among the refined classes of Ireland. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fifth Series of Mr, Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1899-1900. 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the atinual series foi 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready: 
1. Good Courage. 
2. A Psalm of Labor. 
3. In his Steps. 
4, The Law of Liberty. 
5. James Martineau. 


Lovers of the sonnet form of verse—and 
they are not as few as is generally supposed 
—will be pleased to know that the master- 
pieces among sonnets, those of Michel 
Angelo, are soon to be had in a new and 
dainty volume from the press of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. The editor of the new volume 
is William W. Newell, secretary of the 
American Folk-lore Society, a gentleman 
especially qualified for this work. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, = = = Boston. 


Bell Street Chapel Discourses. By Anna Garlin Spencer. 


By Ernest 


Mark, Peter, Jude, and James. Edited by Frank Schell 


Familiar Talks on Science. By 
S. 
The Fate of Mme. Le Tour. By Mrs. A. G. Paddock. 


Healthy Exercise. By Robert H. Greene, M.D. fr.00. 


Outlines of the Comparative Physiology and Morphology 


Composed and arranged for 
y G. Braga. 
Laura Schottische. Duet. Composed and arranged for 
»Mid the Hush of the Corn. With violin obligato. “Song 
The Sands of Time are sinking. (‘No Night shall be 
A. Bracken. 
Ich liebe Dich (I love thee). Transcribed by the com- 


Listen to the Mocking-bird. Song for high voice, By 
By Eduard 
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New Books 


Ready Saturday, 17th: 


TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 


An Historical Romance. By MAry JOHNSTON, 
author of “Prisoners of Hope.” Illustrated 
by Howarp Py x and Others. Crown 8yo, 
$1.50. 

An historical romance of early Colonial Vir- 
ginia, of remarkable power, striking incidents, 
fascinating characters, and admirable style. 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 


By his Son, CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. In 
the American Statesmen Series. With very 
full Index. 16mo, $1.25. 


A TEN YEARS’ WAR 


An Account of the Battle with the Slum in 
New York. By Jacop A. Rus. With 12 
illustrations from Photographs. 12mo, $1.50. 
A book of careful and trustworthy observa- 

tion by an expert. in the field of philanthropy 


i,| which relates to the life of the very poor in 


cities. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


SQ _ Special for Easter. 


The House on the Shore. An Easter 
Allegory. By Frances Power Conse. 


The Sparrow’s Fall. By Wirrram C. Gan- 
NETT. 

Inhabiting Eternity. 
Hosmer. 

Easter Songs. By Cuarrorte C. Exior. 


}@=The above four booklets, white or tinted 
covers, each 15 cents (eight to one address 
for one dollar). 


By Freperick L. 


The Story of the Dragon-Fly. By Henry 
D. Srevens. Single copy, 6 cents (ten 
copies, 50 cents). 


Easter Motto-Cards. 

Athanasia, By CHARLES G, AMES. 
Heart’s Love. By RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
In Godhead Found. By JoHN W. CHADWICK. 
Sorrow’s Use. By GEORGE ELIOT. 


In color; size3 x 4inches. Price, less than 
one dozen, 2 cents each; per dozen, one kind 
or assorted, 20 cents (six dozen for one dollar). 


A Boy’s Life: Its Spiritual Ministry. 
By Heyry D. Srevens. Part I., Pictures 
and Incidents (eight chapters); Part I1., 
Sadness and Gladness (six chapters). Cloth, 
neatly stamped, 50 cents; white and gold, 
full gilt, in box, 75 cents. 

The story of the spiritual ministry of a boy,—a 
book of happy childhood, a book of the immortal 
hope. 

“Simply and sweetly told, Every chapter is full 
of tenderness and pathos in describing a happy 
childhood and the gradual unfolding of a beautiful 
character. It isa volume to be put into the hands 
of parents with children, and also of those whose 
arms are empty because loved ones have been 
snatched away.”’— he Advance (Chicago). 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 
79 Milk Street, p apes 5 ; Boston, Mass. 
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St. Valentine’s Day. 


BY MARTHA MARTIN. 


While Cupid, his arrows and bow flung aside, 
Was sleeping one morn ’neath a tree, 

It happened that Malice was passing close by, 

And, seeing the weapons, he came up quite sly, 
And, seizing them, ran off in glee. 


In horror and grief Cupid woke up to find 
His love-giving arrows all gone. 
Bewailing and weeping, he hunted each place. 
On swift-speeding wings he continued his chase 
Each day, from the earliest dawn, 


But vain were his searches, alas! and he soon 
Began to grow pallid and pine, 

When one frosty morning in February, lo! 

An old man approached with a sheath and a bow, 
Who proved to be Saint Valentine. 


‘Here, child, are thy weapons I rescued at last 
From Malice with all might and main. 

The hearts of the people are passive and cold, 

Go pierce with thy arrows the young and the old, 
That love’s flame may kindle again.” 


Then Cupid grew happy and active once more. 
His shafts flew in numbers away, 
Love greetings and tokens and pledges went round, 
By ties deep and tender all hearts became bound ; 
And this was St. Valentine’s Day. 


For the Christian Register. 


Spiting Aunt Lucretia. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


‘CA rainy day!’’ 
*€Oh, dear, dear!’’ 
‘*Now we can’t go into the woods. ’’ 

‘*So mean to have it rain on Saturday!"’ 

Ruth and Archie appeared at the breakfast 
table with faces as cloudy as the day, and 
complaints which sounded far worse than the 
gentle patter of the rain. 

‘“‘No peace in the house to-day. ”’ 

It was Aunt Lucretia who had said this 
last. It was generally understood in the 
family that she was always a little better 
pleased when the children were out of the 
house than in it. The children especially 
understood this, and any one who knows young 
people will easily guess that it did not make 
them feel more anxious to be good. 

‘*T am sure,’’ said mamma, looking a little 
worried, ‘‘that they will try to be quiet. 
They will remember that you do not feel 
well. ’’ 

Aunt Lucretia shook her head, and looked 
gloomy. Archie set his lips together with 
a feeling which mamma knew meant, — 

‘*We’ll see about that.’’ 

After the others had left the breakfast- 
room, Ruth and Archie stood looking out of 
a window. 

‘*Mean old thing!’’ said Archie, 
his breath. 

“*Who?’’ asked Ruth. 

**Aunt Lucretia. ’’ 

‘*Archie,’’ exclaimed Ruth, in a shocked 
tone, ‘‘I thought you were speaking~-of one 
of the boys.’’ 

**T wasn’t,’’ said Archie. ‘She zs’??— 

“*Don’t say it again, Archie,’’ said Ruth, 
sternly. 

‘¢Well, I won’t. 


below 


But I mean it all the 
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same. ‘No peace in the house’! Ruth, 
she’d a great deal rather we were naughty 
than good!’ 

*“Now, Archie!’ 

‘*Tt’s so. Don’t you know that, when we’re 
real good, she never takes a bit. of notice, 
and that, when we’re bad, she always does? 
She enjoys it,—just because it gives her a 
chance to scold.’ 

“‘T’m—afraid you are right, Archie,’’ ad- 
mitted Ruth, after a little consideration of 
the matter. 

‘*Of course, I’m right. Say, Ruth,’’— 
Archie gave a little jump of delight, —‘‘let’s 
play a joke on her.’’ 

‘*Oh, mamma wouldn’t like it.’’ 

‘*A good joke, I mean. There are good 
jokes and bad jokes, you know. See here, 
now: Aunt Lucretia thinks we’ll be trouble- 
some all day. She thinks we’ll growl and 
grumble at the rain, and tease for things, 
and make noises, and everything else that’s 
mean. Now let’s begin and be just as good 
as we can, just to spite her.’’ 

**Oh!’’ said Ruth, not quite able to recon- 
cile the goodness with the spite. 

“*Don’t you see? She’ll be watching all 
day to see us behaving like torments, and 
we’ll disappoint her.’’ 

Ruth began to smile. There was some- 
thing pleasing in the idea. Certainly, there 
could be nothing wrong in trying to do their 
best. 

‘*Let’s! 
first thing, without anybody telling us. 
T’ll cut my week’s kindling.’’ 

‘*And, when I dust the sitting-room, I’ll 
dust all the corners. ’” 

‘*T won’t set Ponto and kitty in a fight.’’ 

‘*And, if there’s pudding for dinner instead 
of pie, we won’t say a word.”? 

‘*We’ll keep it up all day.’ 

‘*We’'ll be—be—truly virtuous, ’’? concluded 
Ruth, now fully in the spirit of the day’s 
effort, and desiring to express herself strongly. 

“*Tf I forget or get tired, you remind me,’’ 
said Archie. ‘‘Just whisper, ‘Spite’; and 
that’ll be enough.’’ ; 

The morning’s duties done, the two were 
seated quietly in the large sitting-room, Ruth 
with some fancy work, and Archie reading 
aloud, mamma looking pleased and tranquil. 
Presently Aunt Lucretia, looking out of the 
window, remarked :— 

**Well, here’s an end of the quiet! 
it couldn’t last long. ’’ 

Archie’s best friend, Herbert, was coming 
in, 

“*Say, Archie, come down and play in the 
creek, can’t you? You can put on rubbers 
and your old coat. ’Tisn’t raining much. 
The water’s rushing along like sixty, and we 
can have a great time building a dam.’’ 

Archie sprang up excitedly at the tempting 
proposal. 

‘© Hurrah! 
I go?’’ 

“I’m afraid not,’’? said mamma. ‘‘You 
must choose a dryer day for building your 
dam. ’”’ 

Archie burst into a loud remonstrance. 
Ruth laid her hand on his arm, shaking her 
head with a meaning glance which Archie at 
once understood. The dear little girl did not 
like to whisper the ugly word. 


We’ll do our Monday lessons the 
Then 


9? 


I knew 


That’ll be fun! Mamma, can’t 
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‘‘Well, Burt, we’ll do it Monday, after 
school. ’’ 

Anut Lucretia glanced at him in such sur- 
prise that Archie clapped his hand to his 


mouth. As Herbert went out, he followed 
him. 
‘‘Dear me! He’s bringing that boy back 


with him!’’ remarked Aunt Lucretia. 

‘‘Bert’s going to stay and play with us,’’ 
said Archie. ‘‘He says he’ll stay to dinner, 
too. We'll go upstairs. Come on, Ruth!’’ 

There was none of the tramping and stamp- 
ing overhead which, on the occasion of boys’ 
visits, usually made life a burden to the older 
members of the family. 

The dinner manners were a marvel. Archie 
and Ruth came dangerously near a fit of the 
giggles in detecting glances of surprise, as 
Aunt Lucretia took note of the punctilious 
‘*Thank you!’’ and ‘‘If you please,’’ with 
the utter absence of criticism or complaint of 
their food. But the giggling was as objec- 
tionable as any other improper behavior, and” 
was resolutely held down. 

‘Can you two play with little Harry for a 
while this afternoon?’’ asked mamma, after 
Herbert had gone. ‘‘I hear that old Mrs. 
Morrow is ill, and I must go and see her.’’ 
Archie’s face clouded. 

‘*Can’t Jane?’’ he said. 

‘‘Jane has her Sunday baking to do.’’ 

‘*We wanted to paste pictures this after- 
noon. ’’ 

‘*T’ll see to Harry,’’ said Aunt Lucretia. 
‘¢Then he won’t be teased.’’ 

‘‘We’ll do it,’’ said Archie, hastily. 
‘*We’ll give him some pictures, and let him 
paste, too.’’ 

‘*He would get the paste all over himself, ’’ 
objected mamma. 

‘‘Then we’ll do something else,’’ said 
Archie, bracing himself to it with the re- 
flection that, if ever the ‘‘truly virtuous’’ 
point could be reached by a boy, he was 
reaching it now. 

As supper was over, the sun came out with 
its brightest rays. 

‘*Tt wants to tell us it’s sorry it hasn’t done 
better by us to-day,’’ said Archie. 

“No: it’s promising us nice things for to- 
morrow, ’’ said Ruth. 

They ran out to the garden, rejoicing in 
the shining trees and freshly washed flowers. 

‘‘Look at the beauties!’’ They came back 
with their hands full of pansies. : 

‘*They want to tell you they’re glad of the 
rain, Aunt Lucretia,’’ said Archie, carrying 
her a share. 

‘*And that they’ve had a happy day,’’ said 
Ruth. 

‘*We’ve all had a happy day,’’ said Aunt 
Lucretia, turning upon him the loving smile 
which the flower gift had called to her face. 

‘‘VYou have been dear, good children,’’ 
said mamma. : 

‘*Ves, it’s they who have made it so,’’ 
said Aunt Lucretia. ‘‘It has been a real 
comfort to have them at home.’’ 

A hot flush arose to Archie’s face. He 
gazed at his sister in shame-faced surprise, 
mingled with an expression which said as 
plainly as possible, — 

‘tWhat are we to do now?’’ 

The look which met him was as troubled. 
For a moment he stood silent and conscience- 
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smitten, then burst out, his words tumbling 
over each other :— 

‘© Aunt Lucretia, you mustn’t say so. 
We haven’t been trying to be good. I mean 
—we haven’t been good just to be good— 
No, I mean’’— 

‘*Well, what do you mean?’’ said his aunt, 
as he came to a dead stop. 

“T mean—it was awfully mean, but—we 
did it to spite you!’’ 

‘*What have you done to spite me?’’ asked 
Aunt Lucretia, gently. 

““We’ve—been good—all day—because— 
because we said you’d rather scold us than be 
pleased with us. And it was a shame, and 
we’re’’— 

‘Sorry,’’ put in Ruth, tearfully. 

‘*That’s enough about it,’’ said mamma, 
coming to put an end to the trying situation. 
‘You are going to try now how good you can 

_ be without any spite along with it.’’ 

Just before going to sleep, Ruth whispered 
across from her bed to Archie’s :— 

‘*Aunt Lucretia kissed me so hard when 
she said, ‘Good-night!’ that I don’t believe 
she means to scold us any more’’— 

‘*Don’t let’s do anything to make her,’’ 
put in Archie. . 

‘© And she said: ‘You dear little thing! I 
believe there’s some truth in it!” What did 
she mean?’’ 

“(In our being spiteful, I s’pose,’’ said 
Archie. ‘‘But, I tell you, I don’t think it’s 
very much credit to us that she’s so aston- 
ished when we’re good all day.”’ 

In which Ruth agreed. 


A Little Knight. 


Not to look at. No. He looked rather 
funny as he laboriously climbed the car steps; 
for his legs were very short, and he could get 
no help from his hands, for one carried his 
dinner-bucket and the other held something 
squeezed up tight. 

But the conductor knew him well, and 
helped him up; and he appeared in the door- 
way, smiling broadly at the passengers, who 
all smiled back into the round, freckled face 
with such a mere button of a nose that it 
looked as if it had been pounded in. 

A little friend of his, who had evidently 
been crying, was sitting in the other end of 
the car; and the little knight made his way 
up to-where she was sitting. ‘‘Hullo, 
Jenny!’’ he said in his cheerful voice. 

‘*Q John,’’ said Jenny, with a little catch 
in her voice, ‘‘I’ve lost my dime, I think, 
down here on the floor! And now I can’t go 
to the show. I’ve looked and looked for it.”’ 

‘‘Can’t you get another?’? asked John, 
anxiously, looking sharply at the floor. 

‘*No. We are such a big family, you see; 
and I am in the middle of it. And people 
in the middle of families, I don’t think, 
ever get any extras. They always take what’s 
left. ”” 

“‘Yes, I’ve noticed that,’’ said John. 
‘‘7’m in the middle, too; and things are 
always too big or too little for me. I got 
my dime running an errand for grandma, ’”’ 
he added, opening his squeezed-up hand, and 
showing the moist bit of silver, which meant 
so much tohim, ‘‘I say, Jenny,’’ he added 


heroically, ‘‘you take mine. 
about things than—than—boys. ”’ 


tion. 
hard. 
she said firmly. 
and shows. 
longest time, and I was so glad when the 
man said the school-children could come’ for 
ten cents. 

But now’’— 


Jenny, beaming. 


envelope. 
bright silver dime, and a tiny slip of paper 
on which was written, ‘‘For the good knight, 


bedtime. 
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Girls care more 
But Jenny was proof against this tempta- 
She shut her eyes, and shook her head 
‘*No, indeed, I won’t take yours,’”’ 
‘*T guess I know about boys 
I’ve saved this dime for the 


Just suppose he’d said fifteen! 


The tears were coming again, and John 


dropped down to look for the coin. 


He hunted for some minutes; and a sharp- 


eyed woman saw him drop his dime down in 
the straw, then pick it up. 


Then he rose up 
‘*Here you are, Jenny!’’ he said. 

‘‘Q John, thank you, thank you!’’ cried 
‘*T never can find things. ’’ 
When they got off at the school-house, the 


sharp-eyed woman got off, too. 


And that may have explained the fact that 
John’s teacher at recess handed him a square 
In it was a ticket to the show, a 


John.’? John did not understand that very 


well: the only knight he knew much about 


was a disagreeable time of day connected with 
But he understood the dime and 
ticket very well; and he beamed like a small, 


freckled sun, as you do when you are young 


and in the middle of a family and delightful 


things happen. — Youth's Companion. 


Baby Foxes at Play. 


One of the most fascinating bits of animal 
study is to begin at the very beginning of 
fox education,—z.¢., to find a fox den, and 
go there some afternoon in early June and 


hide at a distance, where you can watch the 


entrance through your field-glass. Every 
afternoon the young foxes come out to play 
in the sunshine, like so many kittens. 
Bright little bundles of yellow fur they seem, 
full of tricks and whims, with pointed faces 
that change only from exclamation to interro- 
gation points, and back again. For hours at 
a stretch, they roll about and chase tails, and 
pounce upon the quiet old mother with fierce 
little barks. 

One climbs laboriously up the rock behind 
the den, and sits on his tail, gravely survey- 
ing the great landscape, with a comical little 
air of importance, as if he owned it all. 
When called to come down, he is afraid, and 
makes a great to-do about it. Another has 
been crouching for five minutes behind a tuft 
of grass, watching, like a cat at a rat-hole, 
for some one to come by and be pounced 
upon. Another is wonying something on 
the ground,—a cricket, perhaps, or a doodle- 
bug; and the fourth never ceases to worry 
the patient old mother till she moves away, 
and lies down by herself in the shadow of a 
ground cedar. 

As the afternoon wears away and long 
shadows come creeping up the hillside, the 
mother rises suddenly, and goes back to the 
den. The little ones stop their play, and 
gather about her. You strain your ears for 
the slightest sound, but hear nothing. Yet 
there she is, plainly talking to them; and 
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they are listening. She turns her head, and 
the cubs scamper into the den’s mouth. 

A moment she stands listening, looking; 
while, just within the dark entrance, you get 
glimpses of four pointed black noses and a 
cluster of bright little eyes, wide open for 
a last look. Then she trots away, planning 
ber hunt, till she disappears down by the 
brook. When she is gone, eyes and noses 
draw back. Only a dark, silent hole in the 
bank is left. You will not see them again, 
—not unless you stay to watch by moonlight 
till mother fox comes back, with a fringe of 
field mice hanging from her lips or a young 
turkey thrown across her shoulders.—/ev. 
William J. Long. 


Lincoln and the Sentry. 


Foreign visitors are surprised to find that” 
there are no sentries at the White House. 
During the war a solitary soldier mounted 
guard, and on one occasion had an amusing 
colloquy with President Lincoln. 

Mr. Lincoln emerged from the front door, 
his lank figure bent over, as he drew tightly 
about his shoulders the shawl which he em- 
ployed for such protection; for he was on his 
way to the War Department, at the west 
corner of the grounds, where in times of 
battle he was wont to get the midnight de- 
spatches from the field. As the blast struck 
him, he thought of the numbness of the 
pacing sentry, and, turning to him, said: 
‘‘Young man, you’ve got a cold job to-night. 
Step inside, and stand guard there.’? ‘‘My 
orders keep me out here,’’ the soldier re- 
plied. ‘‘Yes,’’ said the President, in his 
argumentative tone. ‘‘But your duty can be 
performed just as well inside as out here, 
and you’ll oblige me by going in.’’? ‘‘I 
have been stationed outside,’’ the soldier 
answered, and resumed his beat. ‘‘Hold on 
there!’’ said Mr. Lincoln, as he turned back 
again. ‘‘It occurs to me that I am Com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, and I order you 
to go inside!’’ 


The teacher in a Boston kindergarten asked, 
‘¢Where do the birds go in winter??? A 
little four-year-old piped up, ‘‘South Bos- 
ton. ’’— Unity. 


Two little Scotch girls were talking about 
their respective fathers, who -had both been 
in the army. ‘‘Ma faither’s got the ‘Vic- 
tor’s Cross,’’’ boasted one. ‘‘The Quinn 
pinned it on him with her ain hand.’’ ‘*Ah,’’ 
retorted the other, ‘‘ma faither’s braverer! 
He’s been in dozens of wars, an’ he’s got 
gangs and gangs of medals and ‘Victoria 
Crosses.’ An’ he’s got a bonnie wudden leg, 
an’ ’?—with a shrill shriek of triumph—‘‘the 
queen nailed it on wi’ her ain hand!’’ 


jHorsford's Acid Phosphate 


Strengthens the stomach, assists di- 

gestion, relieves distress and the feel- 

ing of exhaustion and dizziness. 
Genuine bears name HorsForp’s on wrapper. 
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Good News. 


“When wilt Thou save the People.” 


When wilt Thou save the people? 

O God of mercy, when? 

Not kings and lords, but nations! 

Not thrones and crowns, but men! 
Flowers of thy heart, O God, are they: 
Let them not pass, like weeds, away,— 
Their heritage a sunless day. 

God save the people! 


Shall crime bring crime forever, 
Strength aiding still the strong? 
Is it thy will, O Father, 
That man shall toil for wrong? 
“'No,’’ say thy mountains, “‘ No,” thy skies: 
Man’s clouded sun shall brightly rise, 
And songs ascend instead of sighs. 
God save the people ! 


When wilt thou save the people? 

O God of mercy, when? 

The people, Lord, the people! 

Not thrones and crowns, but men! 
God save the people! Thine they are, 
Thy children, as thine angels fair. 
From vice, oppression, and despair, 


God save the people! 
—E xchange. 


What is Gold good for? 


The news comes to us of a new fountain of 
gold. This time it is in the arctic regions 
of Alaska. 

Sir Alfred Milner, who in his early life 
was classed among humanitarians, is credited 
with a brutal statement which defines very 
well the original attitude of England toward 
the Boers. It is said that he said that the 
cause of the Boer war is a pile of thirty 
million pounds’ worth of gold, with a few 
thousand Boers sitting on the top of it. 

Excepting for the saving his reputation, it 
is no matter who said this. Somebody said 
it; and, alas! it is true. 

Thus, at one end of one continent and the 
other end of the other, we are asked the 
question, What is this gold good for? . 

There are many answers :— 

1. It is good for the gilding of picture- 
frames and domes. 

2. It is good for wedding-rings. 

3. It is good for other jewelry. 

4. Gold does not rust easily; and it is 
therefore good for the cases of watches and 
other caskets, which you like to keep bright. 

5. But, chiefly, utterly beyond the worth of 
gold for the aggregate of all such uses beside, 
gold has been useful since Achan’s time as 
a standard for exchange. Because it was very 
rare in comparison with other metals, it be- 


came the standard of value in all trade. It 
is so now. 
Is it not extraordinary, then, that men 


should welcome, even with enthusiasm, such 
discoveries as these of the Klondike and 
Alaska, of Africa, Australia, and California, 
which derange no one can say how far the 
worth of gold in this central and essential 
use? It is clear that what is needed for that 
use is just enough gold every year to make 
good the losses of the amount in the world. 
The average loss of gold coins is about one 
nine hundredths of their value every year by 
the friction of use. In silver coins the loss 
is five or six times as great. 

You want to replace such losses as that. 
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The moment you pass beyond that line you 
detract from the value of your standard. 

It is said that fortunate adventurers, a mis- 
sionary society among the rest, have sent two 
millions of gold from the new mines to San 
Francisco this year. Those people gain their 
two million dollars by what is virtually a tax 
on every person in the world who uses money. 
For the circulating medium of the world is a 
little less valuable because this addition has 
been made to it. If they could find their 
gold in great nuggets as big as melons, and 
could send to San Francisco as much gold as 
there was in circulation in the world before, 
each of us would have to pay twice as much 
for his food, his clothing, his farm, or what- 
ever he wanted. We cannot eat our gold, 
We cannot drink it. We can only use it as 
a standard. 

It is not so with other products. When, 
in the Jast generation, men made inventions 
by which a thousand men could produce three 
times as much cloth as they could in the gen- 
eration before, all of us were more comfort- 
able. We could have more shirts and more 
sheets, and people could have shirts and 
sheets who had never had any. 

Let me hope that the reader remembers Mr. 
Anstey’s careful and philosophical story, 
called ‘‘Fortunatus’s Purse.’’ The purse, 
which has been such a comfort to its owner, 
runs dry at last. It has to be supplied from 
the little private stores of the lodgers in 
the house, the luck penny of a traveller, the 
new shilling which was the Christmas present 
of a child, some old coins from the museum 
of a virtuoso. The holder of the purse calls 
to account the magician who has given it. 
But he replies perfectly fairly: ‘‘What do 
you expect? If I gave you new gold froma 
new nugget on the hillside, if I gave youa 
hundred million sovereigns of it, I should 
have been stealing just so much from the 
wealth of all the money-holders in the world. 
Now you see it is more convenient for me to 
steal it in the attic, in the drawing-room, 
and in the kitchen of this house. Why 
should you complain?’’ 

If the world ever learned anything from 
experience, it had a hard lesson in this line 
between the year 1500 and the failure of the 
Spanish galleons in the early part of this 
century. These are the three centuries after 
the Spanish discoveries in the West Indies, 
Mexico, South America, and after the Portu- 
guese had opened up India to commerce. 
With inconsiderable exceptions, not enough 
to affect the result, every year brought to 
Europe argosies, at first of gold, and after- 
ward of silver, from the other continents. 
Every coin of the circulating medium, both 
of gold and silver, declined in value. No: 
it did not need a hard-pressed prince to in- 
crease the alloys used with the metals or to 
diminish the sizes of his coins. By the re- 
morseless decree of commerce, by as simple 
a rule as that which says that two and two 


fare four, the ducat of 1600 bought less than 


the ducat of 1550; though the weight had not 
been changed. This means, of course, that 
for all those three hundred years every man 
who borrowed money and paid it paid less 
than he borrowed, even though he held firmly 
to the words of the contract. Words were as 
powerless as they always are in presence of 
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realities. In the year 1500, sixt.en ounces 
of gold would have bought twice as much as 
it would buy in the year 1600 Three hun- 
dred years after, the same sixteen ounces 
taken from a forgotten crypt in an oaken 
chest, as in one of Mrs. Radcliffe’s novels, 
would hardly have bought one-quarter part of 
the corn, the oil, the land, or the labor 
which it was ‘‘good for’? when those thiee 
centuries began. Accordingly, when in 1792 
the economists of France and England re- 
viewed, with some care, the commercial his- 
tory of three centuries, they decided, with 
entire unanimity, that commerce had been 
suffering, for all that time, under the con- 
stant, steady diminution of prices. Men 
were receiving less for their debts than the 
amount they lent. A man died poorer than 
he thought he was when he made his will. 
Here was a steady drain on the resources of 
the world, and a steady strain on the forces 
of trade. Few people understood the cause, 
but every one suffered by the process. 
Precisely the same losses of power will 
follow on new Klondikes. For the general 
prosperity of mankind they are not to be 
asked for. The business demands of the 
world are, doubtless, larger and larger with 
every year. But at the same time the world 
learns new methods, of vast importance, 
which enable it to transact that business with 
much less transfer of metal. The telegraph 
and the six-day passages between America 
and Europe make it easy to regulate ex- 
change by very little transfer of coin from 
continent to continent, compared with the 
amount needed for such purposes as late as 
1840. The home business of the islands of 
Great Britain and Ireland does not require so 
much gold in use as the trade, almost petty 
in comparison, of half a century ago. 
Considerations as simple as these show to 
us that the opening of new gold reefs, 
whether in Alaska or Africa, while they 
divert employment from old regions to new, 
really add nothing to the real wealth of the 
world. Epwarp E. HALE. 


Correspondence. 


. . . **You may be interested to know that, 
on extensive inquiry, I find no other Chau- 
tauqua in the International Alliance has been 
carried on so long and has done so much 
work with so little financial help as has this 
at Lithia Springs. Most of the others have 
either been backed by strong corporations or 
by religious denominations that have contrib- 
uted for their support and establishment from 
$10,000 to $25,000, and in one case $250,000; 
and in this I do not refer to the New York 
Chautauqua. I pray the Unitarians may im- 
prove this great opportunity.’’.. . 

... ‘*People who sign petitions to the 
State legislature should ask themselves se- 
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riously if they have any right to sign such 
petitions when they do not mean to appear 
before the committee which inquires into the 
question, For me, I make it an absolute 
rule to sign no petition, even in a cause in 
which I am interested, unless I think I can 
meet the committee to tell them why I did 
so. It is avery easy thing to sit in your 
parlor and put your name at the bottom of 
a sheet of paper. You ought not to do this 
unless, when the time-comes, you mean to 
tell why you did so.”’. . 


Sonnet to Duty. 


Light of dim mornings; shield from heat and cold; 
Balm for all ailments ; substitute for praise; 
Comrade of those who plod in lonely ways 

(Ways that grow lonelier as the years wax old) ; 

onic for fears; check to the overbold ; 

Nurse whose calm hand its strong restriction lays, 
Kind but resistless, on our wayward days; 

Mart, where high wisdom at vast price is sold ; 

Gardener, whose touch bids the rose petals fall, 

The thorns endure; surgeon, who human hearts 

Searchest with probes, though the death-touch be given; 
Spell that knits friends, but yearning lovers parts; 

Tyrant relentless, o’er our blisses all,— 

Oh, can it be, thine other name is Heaven? ; 

: — Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


Indian Citizenship Day at Hampton 
Institute. 


Just as the 1st of January is increasingly 
celebrated by the negroes of the South as the 
day that marks their emancipation from sla- 
very, so February 8 is a day honored by the 
Indian people as the date that indicates to 
them the beginning of citizenship and inde- 
pendence. On that day, thirteen years ago, 
occurred the signing of the Dawes Bill, 
which conferred on the Indians the right to 
take up their land in severalty, on the giving 
up of their ‘trations’ from the government, 
and which opened to them the door of United 
States citizenship. 

For many years Hampton has celebrated 
this day, and has rejoiced in the opportuni- 
ties it has brought to the Indian youth to 
attain to true manhood. Indian Citizenship 
Day this year was an occasion of considerable 
interest, and called together a large company 
of representative men and women from Wash- 
ington, coming from different parts of the 
country, and all more or less interested in 
various phases of Indian work. Of these, 
mention should be made of Senator Porter 
McCumber of North Dakota, and a number 
of representatives, with their- wives and 
friends. Among the latter were Mr. and 
Mrs. F. M. Eddy of Minnesota, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. D. Sheldon of Michigan, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. B. Packer of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
J. T. Lacey and daughter of Iowa, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fitzgerald of New York, Representa- 
tives Gill of Ohio, Dennis T. Flynn of Ok- 
lahoma, John R. Thayer of Massachusetts, 
J. J. Stevens of Texas, and Charles E. Pierce 
of Missouri. Besides these were: Mr. Segar, 
superintendent of Indian School in Indian 
Territory; Miss Breckenridge; Miss Anna L. 
Dawes; and Miss Reel, superintendent of 
Indian Schools. 

A number of Indian students took part in 
the exercises that were held in the afternoon, 
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speaking on subjects connected with the de- 
velopment and progress of their people, such 
as ‘‘Coming of Indians to Hampton,’’ 
‘*Hampton’s Idea, and What it means to the 
Indian,’’ ‘‘Let Us go forward,’’ etc. Brief 
reports were given of the work of returned 
students, and the work for the girls received 
special mention. Major Robert R. Moton, 
commandant of cadets at Hampton, spoke 
briefly and forcibly on the subject, ‘‘A Few 
Hints concerning Citizenship’’; and the 
music, both vocal and instrumental, forming 
an interesting part of the programme, was 
furnished entirely by Indian students, except- 
ing only ‘‘The Wilderness Lullaby,’’ an 
original song by Miss Helen Ludlow, a 
Hampton worker. 

At the close of the programme addresses 
were made by a number of the Washington 
friends, expressing appreciation of Hampton’s 
work and interest in the development of the 
two races the school is seeking to elevate. 
A most cordial letter from Senator John L. 
Dawes was read by his daughter, Miss Anna 
Dawes, who prefaced the reading of it by a 
few remarks of her own, in her usual happy 
and sensible vein. 

Altogether, the celebration and the remarks 
it called forth from visiting friends brought 
into the foreground the ideas that Hampton 
constantly endeavors to instill into the minds 
of her pupils ideas of independence, in- 
dustry, thrift, and economy, as the qualities 
that will ultimately bring success. When the 
Indian gives up his ‘‘rations,’’ and begins 
to work out his own salvation on his own 
land, then, and not till then, he begins to 
feel the dignity of true manhood, and to 
reflect on the duties of citizenship and patri- 
otism. The sentiment against continuing as 
dependent wards of the nation is strong 
among the Hampton students, and is growing 
stronger all the time. The idea is constantly 
kept before them of going back to their 
homes and carrying what they have gained to 
the less favored ones of their own people, 
and, by example as well as precept, teaching 
them how to live. 

The question is. sometimes asked, fairly 
enough, ‘‘What becomes of all the educated 
Indians?’’ Recent investigations have shown 
that, of all the students going back to the 
reservations, three-fourths, at least, are doing 
well,—not a bad record when one considers 


the homes they come from and the conditions | 


to which they return. So that the cry about 
Indians ‘‘going back to the blanket’’ is, in 
a large proportion of cases, without founda- 
tion. In almost all cases when there is a 
disturbance or revolt among the Indians, like 
the ghost craze of 1891 or the raids that keep 
our troops busy on the frontiers, the educated 
Indians stand on the right side, and help to 
restore order. They teach in industrial and 
in day schools. They work at their trades of 
blacksmithing and wheelwrighting or carpen- 
try. Many of them erect comfortable homes, 
and till their land in an intelligent way. 
Several are field matrons, agency employees, 
and doctors. And, in almost every avoca- 
tion, their influence is felt, and felt for good. 
Best of all, the Indian in the Eastern school 
learns to trust the white man, and to work 
with him; and this alone is a potent factor 
in his elevation, 
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In our Hampton work the effort has always 
been to study the conditions to which our 
students must go, and to adapt our work to 
those conditions; and to this end frequent 
visits are made to the reservations by our 
workers, a careful record of returned students 
is kept, and inspection and criticism of every 
department of the school invited. 

The question of our government appropria- 
tion for Indian education is always an anx- 
ious one at this time of the year. This year, 
for the first time, Hampton’s name was left 
off the Indian Bill, the push being for home 
schools, and Hampton being one of the last 
of the contract schools. But, through the 
efforts of the Indian Committee and friends 
of Indian education who recognized the 
higher technical and industrial opportunities 
afforded at Hampton, her name has been put 
back ; and it is now hoped that the bill will 
go through, and the $167 a year granted for 
the education of each Indian student con- 
tinue. It is also true, however, that a con- 
servative estimate of the expense of main- 
taining each student at Hampton, and giving 
him the full benefits of both industrial and 
academic education, places the cost at $300 
a year for each student. In order, therefore, 
that Hampton’s far-reaching and many-sided 
work may continue, kind friends must still 
help us, as they have always helped us in the 
past. Our endowment fund is gradually in- 
creasing, and will in time help more on cur- 
rent expenses; but, at present, $80,000 yearly 
must be raised to afford our six hundred or 
more students the opportunities they must 
have if they are to take their places as a part 
of the body politic. Those interested in the 
work have faith to believe the means will be 
provided. SusAN SHOWERS. 


AT WILL THE 
_ HARVEST BE? 


This need never be asked if you plant 
Peter Henderson &Co.’sseeds,asthey arethe 
acknowledged standard of excellence in 
bothhemispheres. Our 1900 Catalogueof 


H or- 
Everything “Garden 
is a 190-page book, 9xll inches, containing 
over 700 engravings and 6 superb colored 
plates of Seeds and Plants—a perfect mine 
of information on garden topics. 

Totraceadvertising, and giveour Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution,we 
makethe following unusually liberal offer: 

Every Empty Envelope 

Counts as Cash. 
To every one who will state where this 
advertisement was seen, and whoencloses 
us 10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the 
Catalogue, and also send, free of charge, 
our famous 50-cent “Harvest” Collection of 
seeds, containing one packet each of New 
Large-flowering Sweet Peas, New Giant 
Pansy, New Giant Comet Asters, White 
Plume Celery, French Breakfast Radish 
and New Freedom Tomato, in a red envel- 
ope, which when emptied and returned will 
be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on 
any order of goods selected from Cata- 
logue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


Peter HENDERSON & Co. 
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Mattirieau’s Greatest Service to 
Religion. 


Perhaps the greatest single service that Dr. 
Martineau rendered to religion was that of 
“helping men in an age of great theological 


upheaval, caused by the unprecedented devel-. 


opments of scierice, to see that science and 
‘religion are not antagonistic, as so many be- 
lieved, and that religion has nothing to fear 
‘from science, no matter what further scientific 
developments may arise. Science had made 
such rapid progress, and had brought to light 
so many facts which had contravened old, es- 
tablished theological theories and doctrines, 
that there was widespread alarm lest the very 
foundations of religious faith should be over- 
turned. It was feared by many that the dis- 
covery of law, ruling everywhere in nature, 
meant the dethronement of God. Others 
feared ‘that the new science was sweeping 
away the whole spiritual universe (including 
both God and the human soul), and leaving 
us only a physical realm, or a universe of 
blind matter and motion. In the midst of 
this anxiety and alarm, Dr. Martineau came 
forward, calm and confident, maintaining, 
with a clearness of insight, a strength of 
‘reasoning, and a breadth and precision of 
knowledge which at once commanded the 
attention of the thinking world, that law, so 
far from banishing God, is only a name for 
the method of God’s universal activity; that 
materialism, so far from being formidable, 
and compelling us to give up belief in spirit, 
is nothing but pure assumption, with no basis 
of sound reason or of known fact to stand 
upon; that science, so far from destroying 
God, is only possible in a universe whose 
basal fact is Intelligence and Mind; and that 
there is nothing in either law or science that 
can in any way disturb religion, because re- 
ligion has its foundation, not in irrational 
doctrines or unscientific creeds, and not even 
in sacred books, but in the deepest experience 
of the soul of man. Thus did this great 
philosophic thinker render a service to relig- 
ion which soon came to be recognized as 
second in importance to that of no religious 
teacher in the modern world. 

Dr, Martineau was a theological radical. 
He was much more of a radical in his later 
life than in his earlier. He tells us that, as 
the result of his studies and his own mental 
growth, he had found himself compelled, 
during his public career, to think out afresh 
and to reshape, at least twice, every part of 
his religious philosophy. In this he reminds 
us of the great scientist, Sir Charles Lyell, 
who, after he had written his greatest work 
on geology in what he intended to be its final 
form, threw it all away, and went through 
the great labor of writing it all again, in the 
light of the new doctrine of evolution which 
_ had just risen on the world. 

But, if Martineau was a radical, he was 
also a conservative. There is a class of radi- 
cals who seem to be always trying to tear up 
by the roots the hopes and faiths of men. 
To this class Martineau did not belong. 
Rather was he the kind of radical who is 
always seeking to plant the roots of men’s 
hopes and faiths deeper and in richer soil. 
Such a radical is the true conservative. 

Much that is. thought of as Martineau’s 
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radicalism is connected with the doctrine of 
miracles. Men had long been building re- 
ligion on a foundation of miracle, and claim- 
ing that it could have no other foundation. 
But Martineau saw that science was more and 
more bringing miracle into discredit with 
many minds, and therefore threatening, for 
such minds, to overthrow religion. Hence 
he set himself to the task of finding a found- 
ation other than miracle, deeper than miracle, 
which no fading away of miracle could affect. 
He found such a foundation in man’s own 
moral and spiritual nature. This foundation 
was indestructible and eternal.—/. 7: Sun- 
derland. 


Rev. W. F. Place. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I send you a document which I think 
claims a place in the columns of the Register. 
The facts will be of interest to many who 
knew our suffering and sorrowful brother, 
who, however, has had many good friends to 
care for him and his family. 

His nearest brother minister, and wanting 
to be the friend and helper of a family in 
sorrow and distress, I desire here to testify 
to the generosity and devotion of most of the 
churches and many individuals in New 
Hampshire and several in Massachusetts; and 
I wish to thank them all for money and ex- 
pressed sympathy for this case of sorrow and 
self-sacrificing devotion. During all the 
months and years of Mr. Place’s inability to 
preach, his pulpit has hardly been a single 
Sunday without a supply by labors of love 
bestowed. 

Ah! there are other heroisms besides those 
of the battlefield. . The battles of life could 
furnish far more than are recorded in the 
annals of national conflict. But I append a 
part of the letter of my brother, courageous, 
strong of purpose as he was of intellect, and 
brave of soul as he was loyal to those he 
loved; and he died in the faith of one who 
never loses faith in Him in whom we all 
live, and shall live because we live in Him. 

A. Jupson Ricu. 


As a preparation for possibilities, if I die 
while you are in the vicinity, I want to leave 
with you the request that my funeral be as 
inexpensive as possible. If I could have my 
way, I would be wrapped in a blanket and 
buried directly in the soil. 

Since I have made you so much trouble 
and shown you the very depths of the failure 
of my life, I want to say a word or two in 
explanation, perhaps, and give an afologia 
pro vita mea. I was born in Alfred, the seat 
of the Seventh-day Baptist Alfred University, 
their chief school. After I began to attend 
the school, I was regarded as a promising 
scholar, and was urged to devote myself to 
the Seventh-day Baptist work. At length I 
decided to do so, and fell into the spirit 
around me that the Seventh-day Baptists 
were especially the children of God, and, if 
they went forward, trusting in him, they 
would be cared for. This proved true in 
many cases; but, in my case, I! came to see 
so many narrow and weak ways that I resolved 
to get a wider culture for the sake of my own 
people, and went to Williams College with 
two other young men. This leaving ‘‘our 
own school’’ angered many of the men who 
acted as special providences to the workers, 
and greatly limited the action of the prin- 
ciple that ‘‘God will take care of you.’’ In 
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spite of the feeling aroused, when my theol- 
ogy, influenced by Dr. Mark Hopkins, Dr. 
John Bascom, and others, proved too bad for 
a Seventh-day Baptist pulpit, I was offered a 
professorship in Alfred University, which 
offer was twice repeated. But, for what 
seemed to me good reasons, I went West, 
and soon had a call to Milton College, where 
I labored for eleven years. There we were 
struggling to secure an endowment; but, 
though $40,000 to $50,000 was secured while 
I was there, the increasing demands of the 
school prevented very much improvement in 
the circumstances of the teachers. My grow- 
ing liberality of thought, my surroundings, 
etc., finally brought me to such a state that, 
when Rev. Henry Doty Maxson, who had 
been a Seventh-day Baptist and my imme- 
diate predecessor at Milton College, and then 
was pastor of the Unitarian church at Menom- 
onie, came there to lecture, he was a spark 
to my powder. We talked matters over; and 
I concluded to make a start for the Unitarian 
ministry, and in a few months was in a pul- 
pit. That year, to meet the expenses of 
moving, etc., Mr. Maxson lent me $150, very 
freely and heartily. At the beginning of the 
next year—in October—I was to meet Dr. 
Grindall Reynolds, Mr. Forbush, Mr. Max- 
son, etc., at the State Conference, and arrange 
for my work and salary. - 

At that meeting Mr. Maxson was elected 
president of the conference, and I secretary. 
It was agreed that I was to have $650 for 
work with my church, and $300 as missionary 
under the State Conference... Mr. Maxson 
pledged himself to raise the $300, and was 
very enthusiastic about the work. You will 
allow me the comfort of recalling a remark 
of Dr. Reynolds to lighten the gloom of my 
failure. I expressed some diffidence about a 
green man like myself undertaking such a 
work; and Dr. Reynolds laid his hand on 
my shoulder, and said with peculiar empha- 
sis, ‘‘I wish we had twenty just such men to 
put into the field!’’ In about a month: Mr. 
Maxson was dead, stricken down without 
warming. With him died the conference 
missionary work and $300 of my salary, out 
of which I had aimed to pay him what I 
owed him. 

In February I became ill, and utterly un- 
able to work until late in September. My 
year ended in August in the church; and, 
as at that time no one knew whether I should 
live or die, another man was called, of 
course. Then followed the hard time, the 
closing of the Western churches, and the 
flocking of ministers to New England, in 
which current I came, and came here, thank- 
ful to have a shingle between me and the 
engulfing waters. 

My illness here was caused, I have no 
doubt, by the intense mental strain I was 
under as to how I was to live and care for 
my family. I need not rehearse that matter. 
One who has never tried it can imagine the 
bitterness of my position. The work that I 
so fondly hoped that I should do for the 
liberal faith I have not done. On the other 
hand, I have been a care and a burden to its 
friends. A wasted body helps to build up 
other bodies, vegetable and animal. What 
about wasted lives? 

Yours truly, 
W. F. PLAce. 


In the daily press come most discouraging 
reports of the increase of drunkenness ameng 
women, both in England and in France, 
where formerly the daily portions of sour 
wine, while drunk by every one, yet did not 
conduce to intemperance. But within a very 
few years a change has come. Both men and 
women in France now take any and all alco- 
holic drinks, with a most deplorable result. 
In England drunkenness among women in the 
working class has always been’ a crying evil. 
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opening exercises, The school recited one 
section or two or three paragraphs each ses- 
sion, according to the needs of the programme. 
The classes have learned these statements at 
their convenience, reporting to the superin- 
tendent when the entire series of ‘‘Founda- 
tions’’ had been learned. As has been well 
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Religious Intelligence. 


The Sunday School. 
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TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


February 25, ‘‘Professional Ideals, —Law, 
Journalism, Business.’’ Prov, xxix. 18; Isa. 
liv. 2; Heb. viii. 5. Read ‘Unitarian 
Ideals,’’ Rev. C. F. Dole (American Uni- 
tarian Association, free tract) ; ‘‘Longing,’’ 


Mr. Pulsford will speak next Saturday at 
the usual hour, 2.30 P.M., in Channing Hall, 
on ‘*The Death of John the Baptist.’’ This 
lecture resumes the direct story of ‘‘The Life 
of Jesus,’’ and is of special interest as lead- 
ing up to the great crisis which drove him 
from Galilee and led him to the decision to 

up to the feast at Jerusalem. The fact 
that the death of John had a closer connection 
with the history of Jesus than appears on the 
surface will be brought out. 


The cheering proofs continue to come in 
that the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
will be generously supported the present year. 
The appeal for an increase of the usual sums, 
in order to make 1900 notable in the history 
of this organization, is meeting with hand- 
some responses. We have already mentioned 
several churches and Sunday-schools who have 
replied in this helpful way. We add to the 
bright list of those who have increased their 
contributions over last year: the First Parish 
of Dorchester, which increased $25; the 
Sunday-school at Orange, N.J., of Berlin, 
Mass., Mendon, Mass., and Fall River. In 
the last case the increase was from $10 to 
$25, more than doubling the previous dona- 
tion. The Sunday-schools of St. John, N B., 
and Denver, Col., have also contributed; and 
these have not given for many years. In- 
deed, it is doubtful if either name can be 
found on the membership {list of the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society at any previous 
time. Again we ask the question, Why 
would not it be well to have the church and 
Sunday-school unite for a common offering 
in this most worthy object? 


Stereopticon slides on the Old and New 
Testament life and characters have been se- 
cured by the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, for use of 
Sunday-schools. A list will be furnished 
free to any one on application. There are 
seventy-five pictures illustrating the Old Tes- 
tament, and eighty pictures illustrating the 
life of Jesus. Many of these pictures are 
from classic sources, and all are in good 
taste. The slides illustrating the parables 
of ‘*The Good Samaritan’’ and ‘‘The Sower’’ 
are colored. Boxes have been prepared in 
which the slides can be safely shipped. 
Those wishing to use the pictures can order 
by checking titles in the lists which are fur- 
nished. As each box contains sixty slides, 
each order must be for not more than that 
number; or, in case both subjects are de- 
sired, one hundred and twenty can be sent, 
filling two boxes. The charges are two cents 
for each slide, payment of transportation each 
way and for any breakages which may occur. 
Other pictures will be added from time to 
time, enriching the subjects already indi- 
cated. It is also intended to have very soon 
two sets of pictures on different subjects, but 
equally adapted to the needs of Sunday- 
schools. 


Mrs. J. A. Beatley, superintendent of the 
Sunday-school at the Church of the Dis- 
ciples, has prepared, and the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society has for sale, an eight-page 
leaflet containing certain compact and helpful 
statements which will be found excellent ma- 
terial in Sunday-school instruction. The 
title of this leaflet “is ‘‘Foundations.’’ It 
was written to put in a brief form for memory 
work a summary of the lessons published last 
year by the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
on ‘'Foundation Truths in Religion.’’ This 
summary has been used in the Church of the 
Disciples Sunday-school as a part of the 


the dozen. 


gramme, introducing the young people them- 
selves, is arranged. All young people and 
those interested in young people are invited. 


has sent out invitations to all parishes in the 


Lowell; chapters on ‘*Visions and Ideals’’ 
and ‘‘In Mill and in Market,’’ in ‘*The New 
Citizenship,’’? by Samuel Zane Batten; 
‘*Blessed be Drudgery,’’ W. C. Gannett. 


QUOTATIONS. 


In the visible world it [the idea of good] 
produces light, and the star from which «this 
directly comes: in the invisible world it 
gives rise to truth and intelligence. Finally, 
we must have our eyes steadfastly fixed upon 
this idea, if we wish to conduct ourselves 
wisely in public or private life.—/P/ato's 
Republic. 


Ah! but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what is heaven for? 
—Robert Browning. 


said: ‘‘In these days of so much reading 
matter, memory work becomes more and more 
important. Such statements of the ground on 
which we stand help the growing mind to its 
own vision of the truth. They are not offered 
as final declarations, but as helps along the 
way.’ Price 2 cents a copy; same rate by 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


The Federated Young People’s Religious 
Unions of North Worcester County meet in 
all-day session Thursday, February 22, at 
Clinton, beginning at 10 A,M. A fine pro- 


‘*Tt takes a soul 
To move a body: it takes a high-souled man 
To move the masses, even to a cleaner sty. 
It takes the ideal to blow an inch inside 
The dust of the actual.’’ 


The wide-awake union at Littleton, Mass., 


North Middlesex Conference to meet with 
them Saturday, February 24. It is hoped the 
unions may conclude to form a federation 
after the style of the North Worcester County 
one. The conference itself was framed at 
Littleton eighteen years ago, and it seems 
fitting that the unions should begin a wider 
co-operation from that centre. The local 
union will provide the collation. See to it 
that your church, or union, is well repre- 
sented by live young people, who are ready 
to do something. -- 

Danvers, Mass.—A fine neighborhood meet- 
ing took place at Unity Chapel, Friday even- 
ing, February 9. Guests were present from 
Beverly, Peabody, Salem, and the local Uni- 
versalist church. The guild served refresh- 
ments; and the guests found their partners 
through matching quotations, —an excellent 
plan to prevent stiffness, Brief speeches were 
made by Rev. Messrs. R. Reifsnider (Uni- 
versalist), G. S. Anderson, B, F. Bulkeley, 
and the national secretary. Miss Lena Glover, 
president of the guild, presided. 


The Value. Sense. 


A man’s daily labor is the chief element 
in determining his character. It is by this 
he serves and by this he grows. It is sub- 
stantially his life, to be begun and ended, 
day by day, in the name of God.—Brooke 
Foss Westcott. 

In the eye of the Christian Founder, the 
true city of God is a city of spiritual com- 
merce. ... Each gives to the other that 
special kind of riches in which the other is 
poor; and from the mutual interchange of 
strength there at length emerges a perfect 
divine republic,—a city which hath founda- 
tions whose builder and maker is God.— 
George Matheson. 

I think we all find it the hardest and most 
hopeless work of all our lives, —the effort to 
keep our highest ideas and our commonest 
occupations in constant and healthy contact 
with each other.—PAillips Brooks. 

‘Better, infinitely better, to be forever 
tormented by ‘the malady of the ideal’ than 
to compare one’s self with other lives, and 


The appreciation of fine furniture is like the taste for olives or 
oysters. You have to be educated to like it. But, oh, isn’t it 
appetizing then ! : 

We do not expect to find admirers for this chiffonniere in 
uncultivated circles, any more than we expect of the average school- 
boy that he should understand the nodes of the moon. But to the 
man or woman who is artistic we offer it without comment. 

The bare facts are these: It stands 80 inches in height, and 
is over 40 inches wide. It has the bombe sides, so fashionable in 
lacquer work. The wood is a very light grain of Frontera mahog- 
any, with solid brass trimmings. 

We have three more pieces (bed, bureau, and toilet table) in 
harmony with this design, so that together they constitute a 4-piece set. It is comparatively 
inexpensive. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON, 
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feel the need of nothing. Better, immeasu- 
rably better, to live on the small arc of an 
infinite circle than to compass the whole 
area of a three-foot circumference. Better be 
the least in the kingdom of: heaven, with an 
outlook as wide as eternity, than to be a king 
among men, with a horizon bounded by the 
cradle and the grave.’’ 

All true work is a co-operation with God, 
and has a divine significance... . Out of 
the formless (stone or leather) the workman 
brings forth beauty and order. The shop- 
keeper, weighing sugar, is a link in the 
chain of Providence between the eternal God 
and the hungry child. The farmer, preparing 
his ground and planting his seed, is only 
completing a process whose source is God. 
. .. If the farmer’s work is commonplace, 
secular, and degrading, God’s work is like- 
wise: if God’s work is sacred, high, and 
glorious, man’s work is likewise. ... All 
the workers, farmers, mechanics, millers, 
merchants, are so many agents and ministers 
of the divine bounty: from their hands men 
receive those useful and finished articles 
which have been produced by the co-operation 
of this great host of servants in God’s vine- 
yardins 

‘*Commerce,’’ says Orville Dewey, ‘‘has 
always been an instrument in the hands of 
Providence for accomplishing nobler ends 
than promoting the wealth of nations. It 
has been the grand civilizer of nations. It 
has been the active principle in all civiliza- 
tion.’’... 

A man’s daily calling is his priestly ser- 
vice to God and man. ... The division of 
life into the sacred and the secular is false, 
mischievous, and unchristian. A man’s 
work in this world, whatever it may be, pro- 
vided it is honest and proper work, is his 
divine calling. . .. Business, rightly done, 
is a service of God in the welfare of man. 
The man’s business is his altar of service 
and sacrifice. Any position in life, any 
work given man, affords a standing-ground 
from which to reach forth and serve mankind. 
A man’s work, whatever it is, is the sphere 
of his religious manifestation; and that work 
is a divine calling. All labor, all trades, all 
business, have ends beyond themselves. De- 
voutness is not a matter of place, but of 
spirit. Not the kind of work done is well 
pleasing to God, but the spirit shining 
through it. The merchant who makes his 
counter an altar of sacrifice is most truly 
serving his day and generation according to 
the will of God. He pays his employees the 
best wages possible. He takes an interest in 
their welfare. He studies the needs of so- 
ciety, and brings commodities from afar to 
satisfy those needs. He sells the best goods 
for the money, and thus truly serves his cus- 
tomers. ... The kingdom of God is far- 
reaching, all-embracing. There is not a 
spindle turning in any mill, there is not 
a locomotive drawing its heavy freight, not 
a plough turning a furrow, not a merchant 
weighing flour, not a housewife sweeping a 
room, that may not have a place within the 
kingdom and work to the glory of God in the 
service of man. Every man who, in an hon- 
est and good heart, is working for cleaner 
literature and better laws, for better skill in 
trade and larger service in commerce, is a 
worker in the great kingdom of God. When 
men see that they may work in behalf of the 
kingdom by the way they run their factories, 
make laws, edit newspapers, pay wages, mine 
coal, plough fields, a great change will come 
over the life and thought of the world. The 
mechanic may be as necessary to the coming 
of the kingdom of God as the preacher, and 
the merchant may yet fill as important a place 
as the missionary. ... A new science of 
economics is being created in which ethical 
considerations hold a first place. Wealth is 
no longer seen to be an end in itself: wealth 
is weal, human weal, —Pattex. 
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QUESTIONS, 


Has trade any moral significance? What 
should be the moral principles of business? 
What is work? Is selfishness the basis of 
right economic science? What should that 
basis be? Are men free to do their brothers 
to the death, provided only ‘‘the instrument 
be a bargain and the arena a market’’? If 
the business world has low ideals to-day, can 
it not be helped to loftier and purer ones 
even in the next few years? Is there any- 
thing depending on us? 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


Admitted to the ministry: Rev. Messrs. 
P. M. Harmon, W. W. Riley, F. E. Drake, 
having satisfied the Committee on Fellowship 
of their fitness for the Unitarian ministry, 
are hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. W. L. Chaffin, Chairman. D. W. 
Morehouse, Secretary. 


Essex Unitarian Conference will meet with 
the North Society, Salem, Mass., Thursday, 
February 22. Address at 10, by Rev. W. H. 
Pierson of Somerville, on ‘‘Three Voices of 
the Century: Cardinal Newman, Martineau, 
and Ruskin.’’ Devotional meeting at 11.30, 
with sermon by Rev. E. C. Butler of Quincy. 
‘Historical Sketch of the Essex Confer- 
ence,’’ by Rev. S. B. Stewart of Lynn, at 
2.15. Reminiscences and discussion. B. R. 
Bulkeley, Secretary. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service, February 21, will be conducted 
by Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., of Brookline. 


The next meeting of the Ministerial Union 
will be held in’ Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, on Monday, February 19, at 10.30 A.M. 
Rev. Washington Gladden, D.D., will give 
the address. Leverett R. Daniels, Secretary. 


Parker Memorial (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches), corner of Berkeley and Appleton 
Streets: Next Sunday evening, the minister, 
Rev. John McDowell, will conduct the ser- 
vice, and preach on ‘‘A Broad Christianity, ’’ 
Seats free. All welcome. Music by quar- 
tette. : 


The fire in the Neponset Unitarian church 
January 20 was extinguished before any ex- 
terior damage occurred to the building. The 
whole interior, however, will have to be 
renovated ; and this work has already begun, 
The pastor, on behalf of the church, wishes 
to thank all who have offered sympathy and 
hospitality. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union holds 
its fifth regular meeting, seventeenth season, 
1899-1900, in the parlors of the Church of 
the Disciples, corner of Warren Avenue and 
West Brookline Street, at 5 P.M., Monday, 
February 19. Subject, ‘‘Character Building: 
What the Day School is able to do,’’ Mr. 
John C. Packard, Brookline; ‘‘What the 
Sunday-school accomplishes,’’ Rev. A. P. 
Reccord, Cambridge; ‘‘How can they co- 
operate?’’ Mr. Robert C. Metcalf, Boston. © 


At the First Parish, Dorcester, the officers 
and teachers of the Sunday-school, desiring 
a better acquaintance with the parents of its 
scholars, and in the hope of mutual benefit, 
arranged recently to pass an evening together 
in the vestry. The minister, who is super- 
intendent, spoke briefly, and was followed 
during the evening by the assistant superin- 
tendent and four teachers, who spoke for a 
few moments each upon the following topics; 
** Attendance,’’ ‘‘ Personal Influence,’’ ‘‘The 
Aim of Sunday-school Teaching,’’ ‘‘Disci- 
pline,’’ ‘‘The Primary Class.’’ Music and 
refreshments added to the social pleasure, 
and a feeling of better understanding and a 
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more friendly relationship fully justified the 
experiment. The vesper services for young 
people, so successfully carried on in the 
South Congregational Church by Rev. Russell 
N. Bellows of New York, are, by special 
arrangement, to be continued in this church, 
beginning on Sunday evening, February 18. 
Invited speakers, Rev. Merle St. C. Wright, 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 


more. Special music. All seats free. The 
public cordially invited. 
The new Church Extension Society, re- 


cently formed, is to aid the work of the Uni- 
tarian Association within the metropolitan 
district of Boston, without diminishing the 
amount of money which now goes to the As- 
sociation for its work elsewhere. There is 
the closest connection between the Associa- 
tion and this society, and in no sense what- 
ever do they cross each other’s lines. This 
metropolitan district is the strong centre of 
Unitarianism: it surely should be able and 
willing to provide for the various phases of 
denominational work within its limits, and 
do so iz excess of its contributions to the work 
outside. It ought to say to the Association,’ 
‘*We will take care of this region right at 
our doors, and here is just as much money 
as ever from us for you to use at a distance. ’’ 
If this is the attitude of the churches who 
shall join the society, there will be far more 
efficiency and enthusiasm. If, to support 
this near-by work the gifts to the distant 
wo1k are lessened, the society will have 
failed of its large purpose. While this so- 
ciety really combines the missionary activi- 
ties of the three conferences which border on 
Boston, its organization is purely practical. 
It is for work rather than for discussion, and 
therefore will divert no interest from the con- 
ferences as they are at present. In every 
way, this new society seeks to add to’ what 
already is. It is formed around the work of 
three general committees,—Finance, for the 
consideration of matters that usually come be- 
fore such a committee; Outlook, for the 
oversight and planning of work and adminis- 
tration; New Methods, which shall bring to 
the notice of the churches through the society 
the results of experiments and plans carried 
out by other churches. This will put the 
success of any single enterprise at the service 
of all. Any Unitarian church of Boston or 
vicinity which shall make an annual contri- 
bution to the treasury of this society may 
become a member in it. Officers and directors 
are named as follows: president, George H. 
Ellis, Esq. ; vice-presidents, Richard C. 
Humphreys, Esq., Rev. Howard N. Brown; 
treasurer, Horace S. Sears, Esq. ; secretary, 
Rev, James Eells; William P. Fowler, 
Charles H, Stearns, Miss Mary L. Hall, 
Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., Stephen 
M. Crosby, Edwin J. Lewis. Jr., Rev. Henry 
C. DeLong, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, Courtney 
Guild, Henry S. Bean, Marcus M. Holmes. 
An appeal will shortly be issued to the sev- 
eral churches, and it is most sincerely hoped 
that the possibilities and the worthiness of 
this new society will receive ample recog- 
nition. 


Berkeley, Cal.—Our society deeply re- 
gretted that Rev. William Geoghegan felt he 
must obey the call to the Unitarian church 
of his loved home, Baltimore; but we feel 
we are fortunate in having for our minister 
Rev. F. L. Hosmer. Mrs. Hearst financially 
benefited our church February 2 by giving 
us the free use of her elegant new Music 
Hall for a charming concert by Mlle. Antoi- 
nette Trebelli, prima donna, after which Mrs. 
Hearst and President Wheeler and his wife 
gave an informal reception. The hall is 
hung with exquisite tapestries and paintings, 
divans and cushions are along the sides, 
lights shielded from the eyes by a series of 
arches, and there were all kinds of treasure 
and curios to be viewed. President Wheeler 
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(a Baptist) crowded our church January 7 by 
preaching for us upon ‘‘Amos.’’ 


Billerica, Mass.—A call has been given 
to Rev. E. S. Wiers of Cleveland, who is a 
graduate of Union Theological School. 


Clinton, Mass.—The second meeting of 
the Federated Young People’s Societies of 
North Worcester County will be held at the 
Unitarian church, February 22. An attrac- 
tive programme is prepared, and our young 
people will find this an admirable way to 
celebrate. j 


Danvers, Mass.—-Unity Chapel, Rev. 
K. E. Evans: The church has recently been 
very pleasantly remembered by a check for 
$100 from the daughter of a former pastor. 
February 4 the pulpit was occupied by Rev. 
Edson Reifsnider of the Universalist church. 
Within the last month the guild has gained 
largely in membership. The evening of Feb- 
ruary 9 it gave a reception to the neighboring 
Unitarian guilds and the local branch of the 
Young People’s Christian Union. Friends 
were present from Salem, Peabody, and Bev- 
erly. After a social ‘‘hour,’’ from 6 to 8, 
all enjoyed a short musical programme and 
addresses by Miss Ross, secretary of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, and Rev. 
Messrs. Reifsnider (Universalist) of Danvers, 
Bulkeley of Beverly, and Anderson of Pea- 
body. A new departure has been made in 
church music, a chorus choir having been 
formed of the older members of the Sunday- 
schools, directed by Mrs. A. Nichols, Jr. 
The result has been not only good music, 
but an increased interest in the church on the 
part of the young people. 


Davenport, Ia.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. A. M. Judy: The Entertainment Com- 
mittee of the church will give a character 
party February 8, which bids fair to be a so- 
cial event of unusual interest. A number of 
fine groups are assured, of which may be 
mentioned ‘‘Fatherland,’’ ‘‘ Valentine, ’’ 
‘“*Book Titles,’’ ‘‘Spanish,’’ ‘‘Colonial,’’ 
etc. The Monthly Tea was in the hands of 
the first of the alphabet, and was a success 
socially and in attendance. Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 13, the children’s valentine social will be 
held, the children themselves will be valen- 
tines, as it is to be a fancy-dress party, a 
representative gathering from story-land an 
history. 


Duluth, Minn.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Harry White: The work in the church here 
is progressing slowly, but surely. We have 
had our good times and our hard times, our 
ups and our downs; but, on the whole, it has 
been more ‘‘up’’ than ‘‘down.’’ A change 
of ministers is always a trying ordeal for a 
church. Through such a trying time did the 
Duluth church pass successfully over a year 


ago. There were many sad hearts,—some 
despondent ones,—particularly during the 
months when we had no settled pastor. But, 


now that we have safely passed through that 
period and the work of the church is going 
on so hopefully, we feel that the success of 
the Unitarian church here in Duluth is 
assured. Our church and city were so fortu- 
nate as to be the meeting-place of the State 
Conference in the fall, from whose meetings 
many of us received so much of inspiration. 
Our Sunday-schoo] meets before the church 
service Sunday morning. The Adult Study 
Class, led by Mr. L. J. Hopkins, has for 
many years been a particularly interesting 
feature of the church here. This year the 
class is studying ‘‘Comparative Religions,’’ 
and meets from twelve to one on Sundays. 
Mr. White has also organized recently a class 
of young people, which meets at the same 
time. This class meets a great need, —that 
of keeping in closer touch with the young 
people of the church, as they begin to feel 
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that they are too old for the regular’Sunday- 
school, but whose minds are not mature 
enough—or, perhaps, they have not the in- 
clination—to join an adult class. This class 
is studying ‘‘Fundamental Religion,’’ fol- 
lowing the thought of R. A. Armstrong in 
his book ‘‘God and the Soul.’’ The Women's 
Auxiliary holds monthly meetings at the 
homes of members. Social meetings under its 
auspices, also, are held every two months, usu- 
ally at the church. No fairs, suppers, or 
other money-making schemes are indulged in 
by this eociety. Its funds are raised by a 
voluntary contribution of fifty cents per month 
by its members. The Women’s Auxiliary 
furnishes the music for the church service. 
This and the work along social lines, with 
a little attention given to charity, is all that 
its members attempt to do through this or- 
ganization. At the monthly meetings some 
topic of interest, previously announced, is 
discussed. The Unity Club, which meets 
every two weeks, on Monday evening, has an 
unusually attractive list of subjects this year. 
Among other topics already discussed are 
‘*The War in the Philippines, ’’ ‘*The Bible 
as Literature,’’ ‘‘ Modern Egypt,’’ ‘* The Eco- 
nomic Position of Women,’’ and ‘‘The War 
in the Transvaal’’; while we have still before 
us '*The Greek Drama,’’ ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon Su- 
premacy,’’ ‘‘Trusts,’’ and ‘‘The Peace Con- 
ference. ’’ 


Erie, Pa.—First Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey: Julia Ward Howe lectured 
here January 29, under the auspices of the 
Alliance. She spoke on ‘‘Longfellow and 
Emerson.’’ All were delighted with the 
lecture, and surprised at the vigor of the 
lecturer. She met the ladies of the Alliance 
on the following afternoon, at the minister’s 
residence. Here her informal talk was very 
much enjoyed. In the evening the Erie 
Woman’s Club and the Erie Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution united 
in tendering Mrs. Howe a reception at one of 
the city’s most beautiful homes. At 11 P.M. 
she left for Boston, taking with her the bene- 
diction of all those who had been fortunate 
enough to see and hear her. The new church 
building is under roof, and is being pushed 
rapidly toward completion. 


Grand Haven, Mich.—Unitarian Society, 
Rev. E. M. Hickok-Abbott: A Young 
| People’s Society has recently been organized, 
with good interest, and is rendering aid to 
the church. The pastor has preached a series 
of sermons on ‘*Optimism,’’ which have been 
instructive, interesting, and received with 
warm praise. The next series will be on 
‘*Some Attributes of Jesus.’’ The Sunday- 
school is growing with increased interest, and 
is under the superintendence of Mr. Charles 
A, Abbott, late of Boston, Mass., whose 
qualifications for leadership were well known 
there. The most cordial relationship exists 
between pastor and people, with the prospect 
of a good and profitable year’s work. The 
call, which was a limited one, has been thus 
extended. 


Houlton, Me.—The annual meeting, Feb- 
ruary 1, was one of the largest in the history 
of the parish. The treasurer’s books showed 
that over $3,000 had passed through his hands 
in the year. For old debts and repairs more 
than $1,000 had been paid. $500 was added 
to the minister's salary from Jan. 1, 1900. 
Provision was made for American Unitarian 
Association contribution. There was a small 


balance in the treasury. Many new renters of | ni 


pews and sittings are appearing. A com- 
mittee was appointed to notify the Year Book 
publishers of the change of date of organiza- 
tion of this church from 1835 to 1811, if the 
committee thought best. If this change is 
made, this church will be fifth of the active 
churches of Maine in point of age. A 
beautiful crayon picture of the ‘‘Old Meeting- 
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Business Notices. - 


‘We have been here a week, and find our surroundings 
very agreeable. This house is located on Charlotte 
Harbor, the southern terminus of the “Plant System’; 
and, although mid-winter, the grass is green, the flowers 
are in bloom, and the oranges are still hanging on the 
trees in the spacious grounds. The hotel is commodious, 
and under the present management is well kept. The 
fare is good, and the meals are served in a satisfactory 
manner, and the rates are moderate. This is a favorite 
resort for sportsmen. Quail are abundant in this imme- 
diate vicinity, and wild turkey and deer are to be found 
not far away; while an occasional bear enlivens the chase. 
Dogs, guides, and teams can be procured here, Fishing 
for trout, bass, and Spanish mackerel, is good now ; and 
turpon, “The Silver King,” will, we are told, hunt these 
waters within a month, to the delight of all fishermen who 
are in search of real sport with rod and reel. Steamboats 
make daily trips to Fort Myers, touching at various points 
of interest, and returning the following day. Boats of all 
kinds can be procured for rowing, sailing, or fishing. 
The weather has been delightful, with bright sunshine 
and balmy breezes from the gulf; and the records of the 
weather bureau show no healthier locality in the State. 
We advise all tourists contemplating a trip to Florida to 
consider the superior advantages of Punta Gorda before 
deciding to go elsewhere. Livery connected furnishes 
carriages and saddle horses for persons wishing to drive 
or ride through the pine woods. > 

Alligators are still to be found around here, and are 
much sought after. CALDWELL. 


According to Herbert Spencer.—Every one who 
understands what Spencer describes as ‘the value sense’ 
will be interested in the announcement in another column 
of the Paine Furniture Company. They are wise adver- 
tisers. In offering this superb chiffonniere, they do not 
attempt to describe it with the exactitude of a street ped- 
ler, but leave it to the imagination of the beholder to 
realize how beautiful it must be from its lines and equip- 
ment. We hope our readers will not fail to note the 
picture of this chiffonniere in another column. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Notices. 


Rev. CHARLES A. HUMPHREYS n- 
nounces that, though he is not a candidate for parish 
settlement, he yet stands ready to respond to calls for 
temporary pulpit supply. His address is “The Mt. Mo- 
nadnock,”’ Dorchester. His telephone is Dorchester 66-2. 


THE address of Rev. B. F. McDaniel is 21 


Edson Street, Dorchester, Mass. P.O., Dorchester, New 
Station. 


Established 
1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Omeee. UNDERTAKE 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 
Spec! rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. GO LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
ae and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
‘o charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


‘ ORGANIST 
Who has only a Sanday monig service desires position 
for afternoon or evening, in church or hospital. Excellent 


references. Address “ORGANIST,” Christian Register. 


Cyeaist with experience in directing both quar- 

tette and chorus choirs, desires a change of posi- 
tion. Highest references from present church: Address 
“A,B. C.,” Christian Register. 


$94 


house,’’ the first church in the county, has 
been presented to the society, and hangs in 
the parlors. 


Littleton, Mass.—A conference of the 
Unitarian Young People of North Middlesex 
County and vicinity will be held at the Uni- 
tarian church, Saturday, February 24, with 
the following programme: devotional meet- 
ing, Rev. L. H. Buckshorn; welcome, Hon. 
Frank .A. Patch, president of local confer- 
ence; ten-minute addresses,—‘‘ Value of the 
National Young People’s Religious Union,’’ 
speaker from Groton; ‘‘How to start a Young 
People’s Society,’’ speaker from Tyngsboro; 
‘*What can we Young People do for the 
Sunday-school?’’ Westford delegate; ‘* Value 
of the Local Federation of Young People’s 
Societies,’’ Rev. F. J. Gauld; discussion; 
luncheon furnished by the home society. 
The afternoon meeting will be addressed by 
prominent workers. 


Louisville, Ky.—Church of the Messiah: 
Rev. Arthur W. Littlefield has resigned from 
the pastorate of this church, to take effect 
March 1. 


Medfield, Mass.—On Friday evening, 
January 26, the fourth annual dinner of the 
First Parish Boys’ Club was served in the 
vestry of the Unitarian church. At about 
half-past seven twenty-one boys, with a dozen 
or more invited friends, sat down to well- 
laden and bountifully arranged tables. The 
mothers of the boys took evident pleasure in 
acting as waiters, while the members of the 
club and their invited guests feasted with 
healthy relish. <After dinner, Master Roy 
Weiker, president of the organization, made 
a few appropriate remarks, and introduced 
Walter L. Van Kleeck, principal of the high 
school, as the principal speaker of the even- 
ing. Mr. Van Kleeck’s fine address was 
much enjoyed by all present. He was fol- 
lowed by brief speeches from Rev. J. A. 
Savage, Miss C. A. Smith, teacher in the 
grammar school, Clement Holbrook, Harold 
Mitchell, and Master Leon Dix, vice-presi- 
dent of the club. Letters of kindly congratu- 
lation and good wishes were sent by Col. 
E. V. Mitchell, Walter Harlow, Will. T. 
Ryan, and others. Then there followed an 
hour of conversation and music, the boys 
joining heartily in the songs, as well as in 
the talk, and evincing their complete satis- 
faction with the occasion. The boys in this 
club range in age from eleven to seventeen, 
after which they become honorary members. 
They render much aid to their church and 
Sunday-school, are a credit to their town and 
their teachers, and would be such in any town 
of New England. 


Newton Centre, Mass.—By invitation 
the Hale Union, or Young People’s Religious 
Union, connected with the Unitarian society 
participated in a joint service with the Chris- 
tian Iindeavor, Methodist, and Baptist Young 
People’s Societies, at the orthodox Congre- 
gational church, Sunday evening, February 4. 
There was a large attendance and much en- 
thusiasm. Each of the four ministers present 
made a brief address, setting forth the nature 
and work of his Young People’s Societies, 
Rev. C. W. Wendte speaking for the Uni- 
tarians. 4 A 


San Francisco, Cal.—At a meeting of 
the Unitarian Club held on the twenty-second 
day of January the following memorial, 
offered by Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D.D., and 
seconded by Hon. Horace Davis, was unani- 
mously adopted by the club; and the secre- 
tary was directed to forward a copy thereof 
to the family of the deceased: ‘‘ James Marti- 
neau died in London, Eng., on Friday, the 
12th January, 1900. The Unitarian Club of 
California recognizes this event as .an occa- 
sion for the expression of profound and sin- 
cere reverence for his name, gratitude for his 
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great character and endowments, and for his 
devotion to those liberal studies of literature, 
philosophy, and religion, that make this 
present age the heir of all the past, illumined 
by the new knowledge of the present, and, 
under God, the ever-advancing education of 
mankind. In him we recognize the distin- 
guished gifts of heaven, the reason of the 
philosopher, the insight of the poet, and the 
heart of the priest of humanity. With sin- 
cere and reverent feeling the Unitarian Club 
of California offers these sentiments to his 
family and to the Church Universal on earth 
and in heaven. Sheldon G. Kellogg, Presi- 
dent. W. H. Payson, Secretary. ’’ 


Topeka, Kan.—Unity Church, Rev. Abram 
Wyman: For two weeks we have had the 
great pleasure of the presence among us of 
the founder of the church, Rev. Enoch 
Powell. A most delightful church supper 
and entertainment was made more enjoyable 
by Mr. Powell’s genial presence. Sunday 
morning, February 4, Mr. Powell gave us one 
of the strongest sermons ever preached in the 
church, on the subject ‘‘The Romantic in 
Religion.’’ In the evening he gave an ad- 
mirable and helpful lecture on ‘‘The Scarlet 
Letter.’’ Mr. Fowell’s brief stay among us 
has been an inspiration and a help in all 
good things. 


Norfolk Conference.—The winter meet- 
ing of the Norfolk Conference of Unitarian 
Churches will be held on February 21, with 
the society in Walpole, Mass. The meeting 
will open at 10.15 A.M., with a brief busi- 
ness session. At 10.45, addresses: ‘‘Our 
Church Life,’’? by Rev. J. H. Applebee, 
West Roxbury; ‘‘Loyalty to the Church as 
an Institution,’’ by Rev. W. S. Jones of 
Randolph; ‘**The Unitarian Church Exten- 
sion Society of Boston and Vicinity: Its 
Aims and Objects,’’ Mr. George H. Ellis of 
Newton. General discussion of the last ad- 
dress will follow immediately. At 12.30, 
roll-call of churches and conference collec- 
tion. Collation ati P.M. Meeting reopened 
at 2.30. Service of worship, with sermon by 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D., of Boston. 
Adjournment at 4. Trains leave South Sta- 
tion, Track 12, Boston, for Dedham, at 8.18, 
g.18, to connect at Dedham with electrics 
for Walpole vza Norwood and East Walpole, 
leaving on the hour and half-hour; from 
Dedham to Walpole church, about one hour’s 
time. George M. Bodge, Secretary. 


Worcester, Mass.—Church of the Unity: 
The first of the ‘‘Forward Movement’’ meet- 
ings was held in the Church of the Unity on 
Sunday night. The general topic was ‘‘The 
Church for To-day.’’ Rev. Frank L. Phalen 
presided; and addresses were made by Rev. 
E. A. Horton, Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., and 
Rev. James De Normandie, D.D. Dr. Hale 
was expected, but was unable to come. The 
church was crowded, between six and seven 
hundred persons being present. Rev. Austin 
S. Garver of the Second Parish, and Rev. 
George W. Kent of the South Church took 
part in the service. The second meeting was 
in the South Church, February 11, when Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot and Rev. Thomas R. Slicer 
spoke. The last meeting will be on February 
18, in the First Unitarian Church, at which 
Rev. James Eells, Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford, 
and Rev. Charles F. Dole will speak. The 
Worcester Association will meet, February 
27, with Rev. G. W. Kent, at Worcester, the 
essay being read by Rev. J. C. Kent of 
Northboro. 


New York League of Unitarian 
Women.—A regular meeting of the New 
York League of Unitarian Women was held 
on Friday, February 2, at the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, with an attendance of 
about one hundred and seventy-five. The 
secretary read the report of the last meeting. 
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| bai you look at a dozen com: 
mon lamp-chimneys, and 
then at Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or ‘‘pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; Mac- 
beth’s don’t; you can’t see that. 
Common glass is misty, 
milky, dusty; you can’t see 
through it ; Macbeth’s is clear. 


Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; 
and a perfect chimney of fine tough 
glass is worth a hundred such as you 
hear pop, clash on the least provocation. 


Our “Index” describes a/J lamps and their 
Proper chimneys,- With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address MactetH, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1899-1900. 
SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit” through 
the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 


1. Religion, a Superfluity or a Necessity. 
2. Dr. a Costa, Bishop Potter, and the 
un.’ 


3. What can we know about God ? 


4. The Psalm of the Autumn Leaf. 
Robert Collyer.) 


5. How does God reveal Himself? 
6. God a very Present Help. 
7%. Giving, as related to Having and Being. 


8. The Joy in Harvest. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer. : 
9. Who are Christians ? 

10. The Ethics of the World Situation: Eng- 
land in South Africa, America in the 
Philippines, and both for Mankind. 

11. The Blessed Christmas. 

12. The Holiness of Helpfulness. (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 

13. rip: on the Mystery of Another 

ear. 

14. What is the Use of going to Church? 

15. The Function of Faith. 

16. “Antipas.” (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

17. Patience, (By Rey. Robert Collyer.) 


18. Some Lessons from the Life of Abraham) 
Lincoln. : 


(By Rev. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 

The sermons which make up this volume 
were spoken in the Church of the Messiah 
during the season of 1897-98. They are 
printed as delivered,— not as literature, but for 
the sake of preaching to a larger congregation 
than can be reached on Sunday morning. 


_~ PRICE 81.00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
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The treasurer reported a balance of $184 in 
the treasury. The president, Mrs. A. Wendell 
Jackson, welcomed five new members into the 
league. Mrs. Franklin W. Hooper gave the 
religious news report. She paid a tribute to 
Mr. Morehouse’s work in the Middle States 
Conference, gave the comments of the relig- 
ious press on James Martineau, mentioned 
the call of Mr. Eliot to Rev. Edward E. 
Hale’s church. Reference was made to the 
gift of $25,000 by friends of Dr. Collyer to 
Meadville College, to be used in library work 
there, and to constitute a Collyer memorial. 
Mrs. Hooper also spoke of the efforts of 
Yonkers women to found an Emma Herzog 
scholarship in Barnard College, for which 
$3,000 is needed. Later in the day Mrs. 
Warren, treasurer of the fund, supplemented 
this report by an appeal for funds for this 
scholarship. Mrs. Goater read the report of 
the Philanthropic News Committee, describ- 
ing the work of the Messiah Home for Chil- 


-dren, and commenting upon the fourteenth 


annual report of Factory Inspector Williams. 
A collection was then taken up for the 
Middle States Conference, and $41.15 was 
realized. 

The president then introduced the subject 
of the day, ‘‘The Progress of Science in the 
Nineteenth Century,’’ showing in her open- 
ing words how closely allied was science with 
religion, and that science and liberal thought 
are identical. Mrs, John S. McKay was the 
first speaker, and read a paper on ‘‘The Dis- 
coveries of Science in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.’? Mrs. McKay showed what had been 
accomplished in astronomy, geology, biology, 
zoology, botany, comparative anatomy, chem- 
istry, and electricity during the past one hun- 
dred years, dwelling particularly upon the 
revelations of the spectrum analysis, the cell 
theory, germ theory of disease, discovery of 
oxygen, wave theory of light, and the rela- 
tion between electricity and magnetism. 

‘¢The Effect of Science upon Daily Life’’ 
was next treated by Miss Katharine Rolston 
Fisher. Miss Fisher showed how science 
had entered the household, and how its influ- 
ence had wrought important changes in kitchen 
and closet. She laid stress, however, on the 
fact that all these changes had been brought 
about through pressure from without, as women 
for a long time had been satisfied to take as 
the only standard ‘‘the kind my mother 
used.’’ Now, however, it is rather the rule 


that intelligent women try to obtain ‘‘some |: 


systematic knowledge of home economics,’’ 
and apply the results of chemistry and bac- 
teriology to food preparation and household 
hygienics generally. The speaker closed with 


a brief reference to the influence that the sci-" 


ences of sociology and psychology were be- 
ginning to exert upon the home, ‘*the former 
leading to a better understanding of the prin- 
ciples on which the institution of the house 
is based, the latter to a truer knowledge of 
childhood, to nurture which the home exists. ’’ 

Mrs. A. E. De Friese followed on 
‘©Women’s Contribution to Science.’’ ‘*The 
evolution of woman during the last half of 
the century has been of surprising swiftness, ’’ 
said the speaker. ‘‘It is no longer singular 
that a woman should be an astronomer, a 
mathematician, a geologist, botanist, or 
archeologist.’’ Mrs. De Friese showed what 
Maria Mitchell, Caroline Herschel, and Mrs. 
Somerville had accomplished, and mentioned 
the American women of the present day who 
have gained renown in the scientific world. 
The many inventions made by women were 
mentioned, and the fact noted that ‘‘there are 
more than a hundred women in the United 
States who receive big incomes every year 
from their patents.’’ ‘*The success which 
has already rewarded women’s efforts,’’ said 
the speaker, in closing, ‘‘show that freedom 
is the road and opportunity the open gateway 
to achievement; and even the woman of but 
a single talent, skilled in the use of it, may 
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take inspiration from the proverb that ‘the 
stone fit for the wall will not ‘lie long in the 
road.’ ’’ 

In the discussion which followed, Dr. 
Ethel Blackwell spoke on the great discov- 
eries in medical science during this century, 
Miss Isabel M. Chapman gave the records of 
the patent office with regard to women’s pa- 
tents, and Miss Ovington brought out the 
point that the. world has been drawn more 
closely together by science. The meeting 
was closed by Rev. John P. Forbes, pastor of 
the church. After the singing of a hymn, 
the meeting adjourned; and the usual social 
hour was spent at luncheon. Harriet S. Boas, 
Recording Secretary. 


The Tuskegee Conference. 


The annual meeting of the Tuskegee Negro 
Conference will occur at Tuskegee, Ala., 
under the auspices of the Tuskegee Normal 
and Industria] Institute on February 21 and 
22. The meeting promises to be largely at- 
tended by representative colored people from 
most of the Southern States. 


Mary Sigourney Fiske. 


Tler many friends in Boston and New York 
will learn, with grief, of the death at Holyoke, 
on the joth ult., of Mrs. Mary Sigourney 
Fiske. Mrs. Fiske was the last surviving 
daughter of Abisha and Elizabeth (Hammatt) 
Delano, so well known to a former generation 
as types of an old-fashioned Christian nobil- 
ity and courtesy. 

Living to an advanced age of some eighty- 
five years, Mrs. Fiske had retained to a won- 
derful degree her remarkable faculties. 

A deep and constant reader, and abseast of 
the times in moral and social movements, she 
was widely known and loved by the younger 
generation, who had succeeded her coevals. 

Mrs. Fiske leaves a daughter and three 
grandchildren to mourn her loss. 


‘¢To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die.’’ 


The Blind Children. 


The Kindergarten for the Blind forms a 
most important branch of the work for this 
unfortunate class, —a fact which is recognized 
by none more fully than by the pupils of the 
Perkins Institution of South Boston, who re- 
joice in their ability to contribute to its suc- 
cess by their rendition of interesting pro- 
grammes on Washington’s Birthday, which 
never fail to attract large audiences to their 
halls on that day. At eleven o’clock the 
girls will present a rich musical programme, 
including the cantata ‘‘A Quarrel among 
the Flowers’’; and at three o’clock the boys 
will give an adaptation of ‘*The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol,’’ in which Tommy Stringer 
will participate. The band and orchestra of 
the institution will add to the pleasing {eat- 
ures of the latter entertainment while inter- 
esting gymnastic exercises will follow each 
performance. Tickets may be obtained at 
the salesroom for the blind, No. 383 Boylston 
Street, or at the door of the institution in 
South Boston. 


Bon | 
Ami 


Is an improvement over scour: 
ing soaps. It is made of finer 
material. It will not scratch, 
“scour off” and “ wear out” 
surfaces on which it is used, 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Netcusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon, 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 2. Tue ConGREGATIONAL Mernop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 3. BsHotp THE Man. By Rev. W. P. Tilden. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 4. Practicat Curistranity. By Rey. Charles 
A. Allen. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN NITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rey. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 6. CHurcH OrGANIzATION. By Rev, William I. 
Lawrance. $1,00 per hundred. 

No. Or Maxine Onz’s Serr Beautirur. By 
Rey. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8. THE JupGment:. The True Doctrine of the 
he ent Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

illiam R. Alger, $1.50 per hundred. 
No. 9. THE BReatH oF Lirs. By Rev. H. M, Sim- 


mons. $1.50 per hundred. 


No. 10. WHAT DOES THE UNITARIANISM oF To-DAY 
STAND FOR? By Rey. W. P. Tilden. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. ur. LipgRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 er hundred. 

No. 12, Moratity 1n_THE ScHoors. By William T. 
Harris, LL.D. $1.0operhundred. 

No. 13. JosEPH Priestiey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 

per hundred. 

No. 14. WHAT O'CLOCK Is IT IN RELIGION? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sout wiTH Four Winpows Oren. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. x6. Screntiric THEoLocy THE GrRounD oF ALL 
Reuicion. By Francis E, Abbot, Ph.D. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No.17, REFORMS ABOUT wHIcH Goop MEN MIGHT 
AGREE, By William M. Salter, $1.50 per 
hundred. 

No. 18. How wk HELPED ouR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Srrmons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cénts per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Sermons on Revivars. By Rev. S, M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred, Single copies, 

6 cents. 

No. 20, THEODORE ParRKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man, 50 cents per hundred. 

No.21. THe THEOLOGY oF THE Future. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. so cents per 
undred. 

No. 22. Tus RESTRICTION oF VivisgcTion. By Albert 

Leffingwell, M.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 23. A WorkinG THEORY IN Eruics. By Rev. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. Tue Curistian Unitarian Position, Doc- 
TRINAL, By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 25. THe New BirTH AND THE New Type or Man. 
By Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 26. THe RESURRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W..H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27. SHorT AND Lone Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28. Tue Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. Tus SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BrooD oF Curist. By 
ney James T. Bixby, Ph. D. $1.50 per hun- 
red, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


“A TRAINING IN CLEANLINESS ISA 
FORTUNE.” GOMPLETE YOUR EDUCATION WITH 


SAPOLIO 
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Pleasantries. 


Mixtjikofski (the butler, sticking his head 
in cautiously): ‘‘Did your Terrorship call 


me?’’ Xtyqmw Xtzqmwvitch: ‘‘No, you 
idiot: I was only sneezing!’’—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


Maud (earnestly) : “I want to ask you a ques- 
tion, George.” George (also earnestly) : “What 
is it, dearest?” Maud (still earnestly): “If you 
had never met me, would you have loved me 
just the same ?”—Sacred Heart Review. 


When Bismarck complained to the old em- 
peror about the woful falling off in his physical 
powers, his Majesty broke in: “Tut! Look at 
me. I am much older than you are, Bismarck ; 
and yet I am still able to ride.” ‘Ah, yes,” re- 
joined the iron chancellor; “but, then, your 
Majesty must remember that a rider always 
lasts longer than his horse.” 


F. Peter Dunne, of Dooley fame, has been 
telling in London a story about the evening 
paper in which Mr. Dooley first made his ap- 
pearance,—an ill-fated sheet which the gods 
loved. One day, just before the end, a funeral 
passed the office with a band playing the Dead 
March from “Saul.” The editor and Mr. Dunne 
watched it with emotion and fear. “Can it be,” 
they whispered, “our subscriber?” 


The late Prof. Marsh of Yale College, the 
eminent paleontologist, had.a quiet wit. Once 
a facetious student brought him a bone scraped 
and cut in a fantastic fashion. The class knew 
of the plan to deceive the scientist. “I think, 
professor, that this is a very rare fossil.” The 
doctor looked at the bone, then at the student, 
finally centring his gaze upon the latter’s. knee: 
“It is not rare. It is painfully familiar to me. 
“Tt is a piece of the leg bone of a calf.” 


An American in London, talking of a person 
who had just died, quoted Artemas. Ward’s 
saying,—“It would have been money in his 
pocket if he’d never been born.” The Ameri- 
cans present laughed heartily; but the English- 
men sat sober as owls, and after a moment or, 
two of silence one of them broke out with, 
“But I say, if he had never been born, he 
wouldn’t have had any pockets, don’t you 
know!”—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


John Quick of a Kansas regiment secured 
some beefsteak one day while the regiment lay 
at Caloocan, and was serenely cooking the 
same when a stray Mauser hit the pan and 
knocked it about a rod, covering Quick with 
hot grease and scattering the meat broadcast. 
Quick, smarting with pain and anger, immedi- 
ately loaded his Springfield, and all day long 
watched for an opportunity to wreak vengeance. 
“TI went into this war,” he said, “at the call of 
my countr y; but, since that fool spoiled my 
steak, it has become a personal matter.”—/fin- 
neapolts ( Kan.) Messenger. 


“Bob” Palmer, the comedian, had been origi- 
nally a bill-sticker. One evening, when dressed 
for the character of Sir Brilliant Fashion, he 
strutted into the green-room with buckles 
sparkling on his shoes and a fine diamond on 
his finger. A brother actor inquired if his 
gems were real. “To be sure they are: I wear 
nothing but diamonds,” was the reply. Where- 
upon Bannister remarked, “I congratulate you, 
Bob; for I remember when you wore nothing 
but paste.” Palmer did not take the joke with 
good humor; and an angry altercation ensued, 
which was only broken when Mrs. Jordan cried 
out, “Why don’t you stick him against the 
wall, Bob? Stick him against the wall !” 
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BAKING 
PowDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE edad BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS 28, 109,073.59 
CABIN ES ee: gers wt 


$2,292,335.40 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
ey ait policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
d paid-up 5 insurance values to which the insured is en- 
title by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 


tion to the" Com any's Office, 
Econ: LEW TENS President. 
FRED De FO FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 


RULL, Secreta: 
Wa. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


DO 
YOU 
r~, KNOW 


tin oth andise sent by 
mail, %2 ne “ imyjnsured at a 
less cost 1..% ; registering 
it at the Post Jby the 


HOME INSURANCE GO 


OF NEW YORK? 


GEO. 0, CARPENTER & SON, 
92 Water St., Boston. 
DEPAUL ore 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas., Correspondence solicited, 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES 
Town, City, County, Railroad, or Other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
investigation and preliminary report. All communica- 


tions confidential. Address the Boston Defaul 


Securities Co., Room 528, Exchange Building, 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900. 
Few vacancies in private, select parties. Personally con- 
ducted by Prof. CamiLte THURWANGER, 31 Pierce Build- 
ing, Boston. 


atMANU- JOHN H. Pray, 


FACTURERS’ CARPETS ano 
PRICES. -658 


WASHINGTON ST,, 
OPP. BOYVLSTOM ST. 


Educational. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


For the year 1900-1901, two Resident (Williams) Fel- 
lense ot $400 each are offered to graduates of Theo- 


lopical Schools who intend to devote themselves to the | 


Christian ministry. These Fellowships are designed to 
encourage advanced theological work of a high order. 
pegn eect accompanied by testimonials and specimens 
work, must be made Jefore April 1, 1900, on sitesi 
blanks to be obtained of 
ROBERT S. MORISON, 
Secretary of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘Rk 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Paecd Ee E. E, Hale, D.D, 
Miss IDA F. FOST 
Mus CAROLIN® Re LARK, } Principals. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS. 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 
West Newton English and Classical School. 
The pd eh year of this family school for b d 
pe b egan ine ‘School, fname Prenat fort ol- 
ege, pouendie Schoo Business. Attention to char- 


acter-buil or catalogue address ALLEN Bros. 
At home, 35 re Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 


GEO. H. ELLIS 
PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS ST. 
BOSTON 


ITH commodious rooms, 
large and fast Presses, 
Type-setting Machines, new and 


Individual 


nica] modern material, the establish- 


ment ranks with the best for 
the execution of Letterpress or 
Plate Printing. 


No Job is too small or none too 
large to receive careful attention 


The Pamphlet Bindery, included in the 
office, is furnished with every facility for 
rapid and good work. 


Sons & Co., 
UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 
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